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The Art of Conversation. 




is a very old and hackneyed obser- 
vation that human nature is much 
the same in every age and country. 
But old as is the saying, and black as is the 
crime of the man who opens a paper with a 
wearisome repetition of it, there is, in all bur 
hearts an evident disinclination to realise 
the profound truth embodied in the words. 
As children of the nineteenth century, we 
very properly and consistently question the 
truth of the saying, simply because it has 
hitherto been unquestioned, and as sharers 
in the unparalleled glories of our age, we 
naturally refuse to admit anything which 
may have the effect of placing us more on 
an equality with the poor unfortunates who 
traveUed at a rate not exceeding eight miles 

I 



2 The Art of Conversation. 

an hour, and who had never read Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 

None the less, there are still, scattered 
about in this unexampled age and country, 
a it'N old stagers, with whom the present 
writer has much in common, who have a 
lingering affection for the old books, and the 
old ways, and who have at times a nasty and 
vicious habit of unearthing from the records 
of the past certain plain unvarnished facts, 
which either convict our century of plagiarism, 
or else go far to substantiate the accuracy of 
the saying we have quoted. Take for in- 
stance this all important matter of conversa- 
tion. Just as, perhaps, we are drawing up 
an imaginary line of distinction between 
ourselves and those who lived previous to 
the year of grace 1837, a book of the ancient 
world is put into our hands and we read 
sentences like these : " He that repeateth 
a matter separateth very friends," and " Even 
a fool when he holdeth his peace is counted 
wise.*' Immediately we are shaking hands 
across the ages with men and women, who, 
whatever their shortcomings in locomotion 
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might have been, had certainly kindred social 
sufferinp with our own. 

Or we open the pages of that most charm- 
ing of the works of its kind, The Thoughts of 
Marcus Aurelius^ and we hear from his own 
lips what, in the opinion of a man of culture 
of the second century, were the social plagues 
of that age. Listen to these exquisite con- 
fessions. 

" From my governor I learned ... to want little, 
and to work with my own hands^ and not to meddle 
with other people's affairs, and not to be ready to 
listen to slander. From Rusticus I received the im- 
pression that my character required improvement, and 
discipline, and from him I learned not to be led astray 
to sophistic emulations, nor to writing on speculative 
matters, nor to delivering little hortatory orations, 
nor to showing myself off as a man who practises 
much discipline, or does benevolent acts in order to 
make a display, and to abstain from rhetoric, and 
poetry, and fine writing, and not to walk about in 
the house in my outdoor dress, nor to do other 
things of the kind, and to write my letters 'With 
simplicity like the letters which Rusticus wrote 
from Sinuessa to my mother, to read carefully, and 
not to be satisfied with a superficial knowledge of 
a book, nor hastily to give my assent to those who 
talk cvermuch,^^ 
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Trae it is that we possess the electric 
telegraph, and the spiritual consolations 
which may be supposed to proceed from a 
vivid realisation of the great Darwinian 
doctrine of the Descent of Man, but are we 
one whit nearer losing the social plagues 
from which by his education the Roman 
Emperor was §o mercifully delivered ? Oh, 
men and maidens of the Jubilee Year of 
Queen Victoria, where are your vaunted 
progress and culture if you have to confess 
that the language of the nineteenth, and the 
language of the second century with regard 
to our social life are practically identical? 
Can we not in our own circles find the 
duplicates to the Roman Emperor's awful 
examples ? Is the scandal-monger unknown 
to us ? is the sophistical rhetorician a being 
of a past age? Again, have we not in our 
midst the man who writes poetry ? while the 
continued and permitted existence of Arch- 
deacon Farrar and Mr. Swinburne are alone 
sufficient to prove that fine writing is in as 
flourishing a condition as ever. 

Or better still, we take up our old friend 
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Boswell, and read the following anecdote, 
written in a centiuy we, perhaps, despise 
more than any other because of its supposed 
striking inferiority to our owa 

"Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had 
acquired a fortune of ;^4,ooo a year in trade, but 
was absolutely miserable because he could not talk in 
company, so miserable that he was impelled to lament 
his situation in the street to her whom he hates, 
and who he knows despises him. * I am a most un- 
happy man,' said he; ' I am invited to conversation, 
I go to conversation, but, alas I I have no conver- 
sation.'" 

And to this, as to all the quotations I have 
given, we cry with the voices of men whose 
deepest sympathies have been aroused, 
Tempora Mutantur / but we dare not add, 
the lie would be too strong even for our un- 
truthful times, Nos et mutamur in tilts. It 
is, therefore, no nineteenth century plague, 
no new social science that I have undertaken 
to talk about in this paper, — it is, if not as old 
as the hills, commensurate with the existence 
of man on this planet. 

The Apostle Paul was not only a great 
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religious reformer, he was in the best sense 
oi the word a man of the world, a master of 
the gentle courtesies and chivalries of life. 
And in this matter of conversation it seems 
to me he provides us with the best text 
and the most profitable advice. " Let your 
speech be always with grace, seasoned with 
salt, that ye may know how ye ought to 
answer every maa" In the right application 
of these words, lies the whole Art of Con- 
versation. 

There is no subject, I fancy, of equal im- 
portance so grossly, so persistently neglected. 
It is true we have learned professors who 
lecture to us very wisely and profitably upon 
the Science of Language, who have traced in 
a wonderful and beautiful manner the growth 
and development of the words we use, but 
it is almost solely upon this branch of the 
subject that their efforts have been directed, 
and so far the Art of Conversation in its 
wider sense, has received very little attention 
from learned men. This is to be regretted 
on many grounds. 

Upon the structure and arrangement of 
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words we have enough advisers and to spare ; 
the building of a sentence, the exact arrange- 
ment and manipulation of the words of which 
it is composed, all this is taught well through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. As 
a result, a small few of us are able, or think 
we are able, to speak grammatically, but not 
always with grace, too often seasoned with 
salt which has lost its saltness, and very 
rarely knowing how to say the right thing at 
the right moment to any man. The whole of 
our energies have been spent in erecting the 
scaffolding, while the building itself has been 
forgotten. 

It is most desirable to realise at the outset, 
however painful may be the research, what 
is not the Art of Conversation, and, there- 
fore, it is now our duty to indicate, as briefly 
as we are able, the chief faults in the conver- 
sation of the present day. 

First, let us take the intemperate talker, 
the gentleman who is inebriated with ' the 
exuberance of his own verbosity. This is an 
individual who infests society, overawes the 
weak-kneed and nervous, and who, lacking 
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the fine sense of proportion die preacher 
possessed when he said, "To every thing 
there is a season," runs riot with the noblest 
gift nature has bestowed on man. All the 
more hopeless is his condition, because in 
the majority of instances he is possessed with 
the idea that he is a great conversationalist and 
an ornament to society. But a monologue is 
not a conversation, and it is in his inability 
to make this distinction the garrulous man 
fails. 

'* To sit as a passive bucket and be pumped 
into whether you consent or not, can in the 
long run be exhilarating to no creatiure, how 
eloquent soever the flood of that eloquence 
may be." And if this could be said of the 
wise, the accomplished, the unfortunate 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, how much more of 
the man who is not wise, nor accomplished, 
nor possessing even a single vice to make 
him interesting, or redeem the oppressive 
monotony of his character. 
' It is painful when ^e meet a man whose 
speech is so deficient in grace, it is still more 
so when it happens to be a woman. In a 
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man we are accustomed to find roughness, 
self-conceit, and intolerance, the most pain- 
ful obstacles in the way of good conversation, 
and if even these qualities are absent, more 
often than not, nervousness and awkwardness 
effectually disqualify him for social inter- 
course. But in a woman, do we not instinc- 
tively look for ease of manner, modesty, and 
a finer sense of proportion, nay, do we not 
put the very word grace in the feminine 
gender ? How great, then, is the fall, when 
forsaking the character of the social charmer 
she sinks into a kind of middle-class Mrs. 
Brown. Moreover, the talkative woman is 
more unendurable than the talkative man, 
because with persons of my own sex she has 
to be endured. The courtesy which is not 
always conspicuous between man and man, 
forbids anything but a patient hearing in the 
case of a woman. And in spite of the fact 
that our very frequent recourse to the Sacred 
Writings may be resented by the representa- 
tives of light and leading among my readers, 
I give a quotation which forcibly illustrates 
these remarks. "A continual dropping on 
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a very rainy day and a contentious woman 
are alike." So much for the garrulous 
woman, and we leave her, as we do in real 
life, with mingled feelings of pity and relief. 
But we have not quite finished with the 
garrulous man. There are moments in life 
when silence is more than golden, when, 
indeed, anything but silence is the grossest 
sacrilege. Such moments occur when in the 
presence of a beautiful landscape, the tall 
rock, or the sounding cataract, or in the 
shadow of some great Gothic cathedral. At 
such times there rush upon sensitive minds, 
impressions, feelings, thoughts too deep for 
words. But your ordinary talkative man is 
nothing if not sacrilegious. " He never felt 
the witchery of the soft blue sky." He will 
criticise, compare, and analyse the landscape 
and the mountain; he will post you up in 
every detail of the history and architecture 
of the cathedral ; you will have to sit or stand 
in the surf-beat of his garrulity and super- 
ficiality, while all the time you may be 
imploring your Maker to allow you to retire 
to a corner of His Universe, and die a lonely 
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but silent death. As rhyming is to poetry, 
as the barrel-organ is to music, so is talka- 
tiveness to conversation. All this leads us 
on to enunciate a cardinal principle in good 
conversation. Charles Lamb said of Cole- 
ridge, 

*' In him was disproved the old maxim that one 
should allow every one his share of talk. He would 
talk from mom to dewy eve, nor cease tiU far mid- 
night, yet who would interrupt him? who would 
obstruct that continuous flow of converse fetched from 
Helicon or Zion ? " 

Charles Lamb loved Coleridge with some, 
thing akin to hero-worship, and we understand, 
but do not sympathise with, his condonation 
of his friend's conduct On the contrary, we 
are inclined to agree with Madame de Stael 
when she said of Coleridge, qu^U ne savait 
pas le dialogue. 

It is a fact, and ^ regretable fact, that 
Coleridge could not listen, and no one 
who cannot listen has even grasped the 
elements of what is meant by conversation. 
As well expect the man who will not 
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read to write books, or the artist who 
absents himself from the picture galleries to 
paint pictures. 

On the other hand, look for one moment 
at a picture of Coleridge's great contem- 
porary : — 

** A master of the Art of Conversation, De Quincey 
is on all sides known to have been, but I do not 
remember to have seen justice done to his surpassing 
attainments as a good listener. He was always for 
giving way, scrupulously on the watch for the slightest 
token of interruption, objection, comment, assent, 
question, or answer. Nothing could exceed the tone 
of unaffected deference with which he gave heed, as 
well as ear, to whatever his companions might have 
to say." 

And in spite of the fact that some of the 
best and most pregnant things in our language 
were thrown off by Coleridge, in what he 
called conversation, we have here very little 
trouble in deciding which of these two men 
was the conversationalist. There was truth 
as well as humour in what Lamb said, that 
Coleridge never did anything else but preach, 
and his fine sayings must be judged as we 
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would judge the eloquent periods in a 
sermon. 

To pass to the other extreme, and still 
having in our mind the awful example, it 
must be obvious to everybody that prolonged 
silence, or a silence broken only by an 
occasional affirmative or negative, cannot 
with any show of truth be called either 
" with grace, or seasoned with salt." Carlyle 
has, indeed, told us that ''Silence is the 
element in which great things fashion them- 
selves together," and his saying is certainly 
true to this extent, that great bores, and 
great dullards, are fashioned and thrive in 
this element, more almost than in any other. 
The absolutely incommunicative man or 
woman is a most difficult individual to 
entertain. You may say that silence is 
a characteristic of our sad, solid, English 
race, and we are to excuse our silent friends 
on this account But looking closer into 
the matter we shall see this arguinent will 
not hold water; in this case as in others. 
Mother Nature is ready with her compensa- 
tions. We can excuse the silence of the 
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Esquimaux, the Central African, or even the 
Irishman, they are one and all without the 
resources provided for the stolid Englishman : 
with eternal cold, eternal heat, and eternal 
rain, a very large portion of the subject 
matter of our own ordinary conversation is 
wanting : while even we who think we can 
talk, tremble at the thought of making an 
afternoon call without the resource of the 
weather up our sleeve. Though we have 
frequently all the four seasons in one day, 
there is still in our midst the phenomenon 
of the silent man. 

There are, perhaps, few more objection- 
able scenes in this life than a man or woman 
eating a heavy meal in perfect silence. It is 
at meal-time when the spiritual element in 
man should be most apparent. It is easy 
enough to have great ideas, and to express 
them, in the lecture-room, the library, or 
even the drawing-room. The animal nature 
is practically dormant with such asso<:iations ; 
but at dinner, for instance, the very I contrary 
is the case, and it is of all situations the 
severest test of a man's claim to be master of 
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his animal nature. The man who can discuss 
Home Rule, the Conservation of Energy, or 
the Authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, over 
a dinner consisting of soup, fish, game, 
joint, and the usual sweets, may fairly be 
considered to come within the poet's de- 
scription of man as a creature 'booking 
before and after." 

On the other hand, the man who, over- 
come by the attractions of the savoury repast 
placed before him, eats heavily and silently, 
neither aroused into eloquence by his right 
hand neighbour's approval of the Plan of 
Campaign, nor his left hand neighbour's 
attack on his most cherished religious con- 
victions, such a man, taking into account 
the possibilities within him — I speak of 
cerebration, not digestion — "sinks lower 
than his oxen or his swine." Dr. Johnson 
will probably be thrown in our teeth as an 
example to the contrary; but on reflection, 
I am sure the least squeamish of my readers 
would have preferred to meet the great 
Doctor anywhere but at his dinner-table. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen says. 
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*'he seems to have eaten like a wolf, savagely, silently, 
and with indiscriminate fiiry. He was not a pleasant 
object during this performance. He was totally 
absorbed in the business of the moment, a strong 
perspiration came out and the veins of his fore- 
head swelled. He liked coarse, satisfying dishes : 
boiled pork, and veal pie stuffed with plums and 
sugar.** 

I mention all this in order to discount 
opposition, and to show how the greatest of 
conversationalists sin, and sin against the 
light. 

The two cardinal sins in conversation are 
talkativeness and silence, the rest are what 
might be called venial offences. Under this 
head would come, the man of one subject, 
the teller of stories, the habitual swearer, the 
over serious man, and the man with a 
passion for exaggeration. Take the man of 
one subject. Whether that subject is music 
or science in a man, or servants in the case 
of a woman, their speech must be in both 
cases alike without grace, and unseasoned 
with salt Music, like beautiful scenery and 
architecture, should be considered holy 
ground in conversation; the enjoyment of 
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all three is more a matter of feeling than 
intellectual analysis, and they chsirm us most 
when we resort to them at intervals, when 
** in hours of weariness " we wish to feel 
"sensations sweet" But your typical 
musical bore violates both these principles. 
He will dissect a musical performance as if 
it were a human organism, and so far from 
regarding music in the light I have just 
indicated, will at all times and seasons, in 
ungracious disregard of the tastes of the 
company he is addressing, impose upon 
them his own second-hand reflections. 

"Archbishop Harcourt had a rooted aversion to 
bores of every description. One day at dinner, an 
entomologist full of enthusiasm for his hobby, and 
eager to impart what he knew of insect ways to his 
reluctant host, sat at the right of the Archbishop. 
For some time he succeeded in making the Arch- 
bishop supremely miserable by a complicated and 
pedantic account of a department of knowledge, with 
which he had never intermeddled. Through larva^ 
antentuEf however, with remorseless enthusiasm the 
bore pursued his way. Sydney Smith sat at that 
table. He witnessed the discomfort of his host, and 
awaited his opportunity to rescue him. The time 
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came. He heard the man of science declare with 
animation that the eye of a fly was larger in proportion 
to its body than that of any other creature. At once, in 
tones of lofty thought, not unmingled with contempt, 
Mr. Smith gave the statement a flat denial. A volley 
of lacts from the entomologist did not disturb the 
equanimity of the reverend gentleman ; he proceeded 
to call attention to the necessity for revering the 
bardic measures and nursery rhymes of the past. 
What then — * How does this bear on my case ? ' 
demanded the naturalist stiffly. With overwhelming 
recitative came the ftuniliar words, ' I, said the fly, with 
my littU eye, I saw him die.' The Archbishop was 
freed from his assailant"* 

Then there is the lady and her servants. 
Have we not all of us near and dear relatives 
who never tire themselves in lamenting over 
the shortcomings and impertinences of these 
very necessary additions to a well-ordered 
household? In my own circle I know her 
omissions and commissions form often the 
first word in the morning and the last at 
night. If a visitor calls, she has the whole 
melancholy tale poured into her ears, though 

♦ " 7:W Life and Times of Sydney Smith:' Stuart 
Reid. 
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to be just, the visitor is almost always able to 
cap it with a better comedy or worse tragedy 
of her own. The unfortunate domestic is, at 
least in our household, rarely distinguished 
in conversation by a name, sometimes with 
bated breath, more often in vigorous tones, 
**she" has done this, "she" has omitted 
that, "she" has said so-and-so. And you 
are supposed to understand who is meant 
by these vague hints. " Moreover, " she " 
may be listening at the door. The longer 
•*she " stays in the house, the more excited, 
the more limited is the conversation in the 
drawing-room, and were it not for the merci- 
ful winding up of afTaurs, which takes place 
periodically in the shape of a month's warn- 
ing, home life to many men would be abso- 
lutely insupportable. 

Then there is the teller of stories. The 
telling of stories within proper limits comes 
well within the conditions laid down for good 
conversation ; the great masters in oratory 
and conversation have all had recourse to 
such aids for illustrative purposes. But what 
we have said with regard to the man of one 
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subject applies equally here, and we need 
not pursue the matter further ; moreover, it 
is so hackneyed a complaint 

The habitual swearer cannot be said to 
speak with grace, and in the humbler ranks 
of society, if his conversation can be said to 
be seasoned with anything, it is with blood 
rather than salt. To say the right thing in 
the right place is a short and easy definition 
of good conversation, and unless the ideal of 
the future is an universal adjective, as well as 
an universal language, a more flagrant violator 
of the principle cannot be conceived than the 
man who swears. The habit looked at seri- 
ously is very unfortunate : it has its ludicrous 
side also. Walking along St. Paul's Church- 
yard one summer afternoon, when the city 
was full of our country cousins, I saw two 
country gentlemen approaching one another 
from opposite points. In a moment, a gleam 
of recognition and startled surprise lighted 
up the features of each, a look which told 
not only of the meeting of friends long 
parted, but also of bewilderment at meeting, 
at such a time and. in such a place. To the 
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poet, the novelist, or the mere theorist, the 
language in a situation of this kind would be 
eloquent, easy, and unrestrained. In this 
instance it was nothing of the sort. A hearty 
grasp of the hand was immediately followed 
up by the fervent protestation of the one, 
that he in other words felt himself at that 
moment consigned to eternal flames, while 
the other, more ambitious, his interest less 
centred on himself, and feeling possibly that 
in that moment all nature and man were in 
S3aBpathy with him, preluded the more per- 
tinent inquiry, *' Who'd a thought of meeting 
you here?*' with a fearful curse, which if 
faithfully carried out, involved the destruction 
of the whole existing framework of things. 
To use the very mildest term, there is an 
absence of relevancy in a greeting of this sort ; 
it is what Ruskin would call an illustration of 
the pathetic fallacy. 

None the less there are times in life, and 
we must not allow our religious feelings or 
social conventionalities to override this fact, 
when an oath is, and none other, the right 
word in the right place. There are villains 
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who walk this world of ours, a dishonour to 
themselves and corrupters of those who yield 
to their influence, concerning whom the oath 
is the most telling instrument of speech. So 
base is their crime, we feel constrained to 
speak of it in crime's own terms. Do you 
think, fair reader, I am a blasphemer ? Shiver 
and tremble as you may while the rattle and 
fire of my vocal musketry is peppering round 
your ears, the language is not nice; you 
wonder why I can behave so in the presence 
of a lady, but for all that, my prudish young 
friend, the right word is very likely being 
used in the right place, and Heaven's own 
courts of justice are wiser than the narrow, 
social tribunals of earth. 

"The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven's 
chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave it in, and 
the recording angel as he wrote it down, dropped a 
tear upon the word and blotted it out for ever." 

And I would rather swear with Uncle 
Toby than sing psalms with Tate and 
Brady. 

Then there is the habit of over-seriousness. 
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which is absolutely fatal to good conversa- 
tion. We may say at once, that a sense of 
humour is a necessary ingredient in sustained 
social intercourse, it is in a very real sense, 
the salt wherewith it is seasoned. The in- 
dividual who cannot laugh, certainly cannot 
talk ; the individual who is always taking life 
seriously, is unfit for social intercourse, a 
large portion of which owes its great charm 
to its lightness, and freedom from high 
endeavour. To be always serious and full 
of high purpose, is to be out of union with 
nature ; there is no analogy for it in animal 
or vegetable life, while nature herself is the 
arch mocker of our desperately serious 
men. 

Lastly, there is the individual with a pas- 
sion for exaggeration. This is considered to 
be more a foreign than an English vice, and 
one has only to watch a French conversation 
to see how it flourishes abroad. There is 
plenty of the kind, however, in this country. 
I know a very respectable lady, whose most 
frequent remark on the weather is, *' that she 
never remembers anything like it before,** 
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and though she is past middle age, she is for 
ever capping her experiences. If there is a 
draught in the room, " it is enough to turn a 
mill." We hear of some barometers being 
set higher than others, so that while one may 
be pointing at " rain," another is at " much 
rain." So, in different families we find lan- 
guage pitched in a higher key than others. 
Exaggeration runs in families. I know of 
one circle where everybody talks about and 
describes things in a style most painful in its 
want of a sense of proportion. Hateful, 
shameful, disgusting, horrid, never, ever, are 
words which recur with distressing frequency 
about events, which in a household where the 
graces of speech were cultivated, would be 
described as unpleasant, regretable, distaste- 
ful, hardly, or scarcely. In fact, the mean- 
ing is the same in both instances, only the 
barometer is set in the one case higher than 
in the other. 

And now I have said almost enough, even 
to weariness, about awful examples ; I have 
tried to indicate, in perhaps too light and 
frivolous a manner, how much need there is 
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for a social sermon of this sort In one of 
the delightful little asides which add so much 
to the charm of his novels, Thackeray medi- 
tates on the rarity of gentlemen in the world. 
So many pass for that character, so many, 
if you apply the old-fashioned conditions, 
must of necessity faiL And he adds, *' Let 
us take a little scrap of paper and each make 
out his list." 

Is it not possible to say the same of our 
society friends in the matter of conversation : 
so many pass for great talkers, great orna- 
ments to society, but apply the old world 
conditions of Solomon, of Marcus Aurelius, 
and of St Paul, and what is the result ? " Let 
us take a little scrap of paper and each make 
out his list" 

It is difficult to lay down any hard and fast 
rules on the subject of conversation. There 
are, indeed, conversation manuals in exist- 
ence, but they are mainly for the assistance 
of ladies and gentlemen, when stranded on 
the shores of a foreign country. It may be 
noticed here that the theory on which these 
well-intentioned manuals are constructed is 
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that a trip across the water has such an exhil- 
arating effect upon the Englishman, and so 
widens and opens up his mind, that his first 
impulse on landing is to attempt to propound 
questions, or rather posers, to the foreigner, 
which do not certainly occur to him on his 
native soil. Some of Mr. Bumand's speci- 
mens in ** the New Sandford and Merion " 
are by no means exaggerations. 

"Can you swim in the counting house? No, I can- 
not swim in the counting house." 

** Does the shoemaker intend to go to the ball ? " 
** Are you a Scotchman ? No ; a Russian." 
" Have you the fine gun and the big nose ? ** 
•* The merchant is swimming with the gardener's 
son, but the Dutchman has the gun." 

There are few more objectionable habits 
in conversation than the interrogative or 
socratic method. I have seen the mildest 
tempered people roused into passion under 
a running fire of questions, or as is probably 
the case, mere remarks put into an interroga- 
tive shape. Certainly if ** our relations with 
all foreign powers are " to be of ** a friendly 
nature," we had better leave these manuals at 
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home when we go abroad, and if the worst 
comes to the worst, comfort ourselves with the 
words of the Preacher, " Even a fool when he 
holdeth his peace is counted wise." 

How much depends upon the voice, it is 
almost impossible to estimate — 

" What plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil." 

And we have all heard of the distinguished 
ecclesiastic who brought tears to the eyes of 
his hearers by his simple pronunciation of 
the word Mesopotamia. To fall in love with 
a pretty or handsome face, is a common 
enough occurrence, though it is scarcely 
worthy of the heir of all the ages to base his 
affection on so narrow, so inadequate a foun- 
dation. To fall in love with a voice, is 
perhaps less common, partly because it is a 
more spiritual passion. With a pretty face 
and an ugly voice, the one does not compen- 
sate for the other ; nay, so great is the disap- 
pointment, the beauty itself loses half its 
charm. But with a beautiful voice and a 
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plain face — well, perhaps I am getting rather 
into the domain of personal likes and dis- 
likes, — we grow insensible to the bodily defect, 
nay, I have known cases where so powerful 
is the illusion created by sound, a miracle 
seems to have been worked in the features. 
Still more is this illusion increased by gentle 
or pretty manners, cultivated especially in the 
department of conversation. 

Poets have sung themselves hoarse in the 
praises of beauty of form and colour, and 
their irresistible power over man, but at the 
best they sing only of the instinct which 
prompts one butterfly to mate with another. 

But the charm of voice and manner, 
when it falls on minds sensitive to such 
graces, is tenfold in its power, and infinitely 
more noble in its manifestation. And yet, 
how many of us, full of the delusions and 
sensuous outpourings of the poets, spend a 
great part of our days struggling after, and 
sometimes against tremendous odds, the 
beauty of form, in shameful disregard of 
the powerful engine which is lying unused 
at our side ? There is a drapery of speech, 
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as well as a drapery of the body, and it 
earnestly calls for at least an equal share 
of artistic feeling being bestowed upon it. 

A rigid adherence to truthfulness at the 
expense of the kindred virtues, charity, 
graciousness, and sweet reasonableness, 
cannot be expected, nay, is to be rather 
avoided. The latitude which you allow to 
the arts of Poetry and Painting you must not 
withhold from their sister Conversation. The 
most strict and truthful among us read even 
with admiration, and certainly do not rebel 
at the following sentiments from a poet : — 



i( 



The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warh, to comfort, and command." 



Such a combination most of us, with a 
knowledge of history and our own social 
circle, fear has never been realised, such 
sentiments are in the language of prose, 
exaggerations, but still for all that, there is 
an ideal excellence about them, which we 
dignify by the name of art. And so, when 
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with smiling face and gracious manner, we 
express our heartfelt regret, at the departure 
of honest and well-meaning friends, who 
have stayed in our house but have nearly 
bored us to death, we are no worse than 
Wordsworth. Done well, and not overdone, 
this also rises into the domain of art. We 
know what verses on the same subject as 
that which Wordsworth chose, are when 
devoid of the artistic quality ; when, in fact, 
the permitted exaggeration is itself overdone. 
Let us beware of the same in conversation. 
Moreover, it will probably defeat its own end. 
I have known good folk who, not content with 
expressing their regret, have gone further and 
lamented their friends could not stay longer, 
and they have been taken at their word. 
The artistic element is painfully wanting 
when such is the case. 

Bluntness of speech has its votaries, like 
the nude in art ; for my part, the less we 
have of it the better. Do not let us despise 
the draperies of language, the hiding from our 
friends of our uncomely sentiments. What 
right have we to hurt our brother or our 
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sister with a word which may leave great, 
gaping, lasting wounds behind it, all because 
of our supposed love of truth, and of saying 
what we feel ? especially when, as is generally 
the case, an artistically worded compliment 
of an evasive nature was at hand. 

The plain-spoken man is an outrage on 
society ; he is a form of dynamite which 
wrecks homes, and disturbs the peace of 
thousands. Human intercourse necessarily 
means compromise : we compromise in our 
eating, drinking, dress, habits, and we must 
sometimes compromise with the truth. A 
young man has made a very laudable effort 
to appear in public, either as a writer, a 
singer, or philanthropist, and his appearance 
is not an unqualified success. The plain- 
spoken man tells him as much, and more 
besides of his own feelings with regard to 
such efforts. He feels it his duty to what 
he selfishly calls his conscience to do so. 
The man who has cultivated the arts and 
graces of conversation is guilty of no such 
outrage on social intercourse ; no other 
words occur to his lips but evasive senti- 
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ments and kindly encouragement, though 
even he may have' been on the rack. 

Life is too short and human love too 
precious for plain speaking, unless — and, of 
course, I make this reserve — such speaking 
is called for in the interests of society. But 
there are hundreds and thousands of cases 
where more harm is done than good by such 
conduct, and in the character of the plain- 
spoken man himself, it works irrevocable 
mischief, and means the death of all that is 
included in the word charity. 

We leave plain-speaking to the privileged 
geniuses of the world : leave its praises also 
to the Carlylean school Caroline Fox in 
her memoirs relates the following anecdote 
of a visit to Carlyle : 

'' We had such a string of tirades from him that it 
was natural to say, * Who has ever done any good 
in the world ? ' Why, there was one George Fox ; he 
did some little good. He walked np to a man and 
said, 'My fat-faced friend, thou art a damned lie. 
Thou art pretending to serve God Almighty and art 
really serving the devil. Come out of that, or perish 
to all eternity.' Aye, and stronger language, too." 
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Success in the object aimed at is the only 
justification for such language ; in nine cases 
out of ten we should say an attempt at 
bodily injury would be the more likely 
result History is, indeed, silent as to the 
fate of George Fox on this occasion; and 
perhaps History is wise. 

A ready insight into character, sympathetic 
attention, and a power of adapting oneself to 
one's company, are the most valuable posses- 
sions of a good conversationalist. And if, 
as I said, the necessary condition of human 
intercourse is compromise, even in matters 
involving the truth, still more is compromise 
necessary in the subject matter of our talk. 
Foiu: people we will say, sit down to dinner ; 
three are passionately fond of fishing, or 
some out-door sport, the fourth loathes 
everything of the kind ; in the majority of 
instances, nimiber four will eat a silent and 
unprofitable meal. I have noticed examples 
of this kind so often, and it betrays not only 
a want of good manners, but an intolerance 
which is to be most strongly condemned. 
You may say, here is an opportunity for 
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showing the grand old English principle that 
the majority rules, and the compromise to be 
effected must be in number four recognising 
this principle. But this is not compromise, 
it is capitulation. 

Then, as to compromise in talking itself. 
I believe it was Sydney Smith who said, — 

'* Take as many half moments as you can get, but 
never talk more than half a minute without pausing 
and givmg others an opportunity to strike in." 

That is an excellent principle and after a 
little practice can be done without the aid 
of a watch. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacles in the way 
of speaking with grace are nervousness and 
self-consciousness. Those who suffer in this 
way are, indeed, to be pitied, and with some, 
such a thing as ease of manner can never be 
attained. But it is just with this kind of 
person the real artist in conversation con- 
quers \ again and again I have seen men 
and women of nervous and self-conscious 
temperaments warmed into life, and into a 
flow of large discourse by the happy tact and 
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inspiration of a master or mistress of the 
art It has been happily said that Johnson 
talked with men, but Coleridge talked to 
thenL The difference is immense. To lead 
conversation is not necessarily to dominate 
it, and we often meet in society some man or 
woman, who seems to keep the ball rolling 
without much individual intervention. That 
again is art. 

In conclusion, do not mistake my mean-« 
ing, I am not pleading for the spread of 
either Ipng or hypocrisy. I am simply 
asking that the artistic feeling which you 
bestow upon your dress, your figure, your 
painting, your literary work shall also be 
applied to your conversation. That the 
teachers who talk so glibly about speaking 
your mind, on all and every occasion, are 
to be disregarded, and that the use of 
language as a means of concealing thought 
shall also be recognised. I shall probably 
be told that the end of all this would be that 
we should gradually look upon each other as 
humbugs, but those who would argue in this 
way have followed me to little purpose. Ars. 
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est celare artem, and the man who has gained 
the character of a humbug, proves by that 
very fact, he has failed as an artist And 
after all is not civilisation itself an organised 
hypocrisy? and had not we better adapt 
our habits and language to such a state of 
things? In any case, to cultivate a little 
more than we do the oil of compliment and 
courtesy, will make the wheels of life run 
more smoothly, and render us, if a trifle less 
truth-loving, still a great deal happier and 
more sociable. 






The Plague of Books. 

N a certain chapter of a certain 
book, words something like the 
following will be found : — 



'* And there came a grievous swarm of books into 
the land, and into our peoples* houses, and all the 
land was corrupted by reason of the swarm of books. 
So there was vanity, and foolishness, and ignorance 
mingled With pedantry, very grievous ; such as there 
was none like it in all the Jand of England since it 
became a nation. And the plague smote throughout 
all the land, all that were in houses, both men and 
women, man-servant and maid-servant, and the plague 
destroyed all originality of thought, and all capacity 
to think ; it struck down all freshness of intellect, and 
the power to do honest work ; it sapped and under* 
mined all convictions, and bruised the lives of many. 
Only in the land of Goshen, where the children of 
culture dwelt, was there no plague.' 



t> 



Now, if I have any purpose at all in my 
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paper, it is to lead myself and to lead others 
who are suffering from these heavy burdens, 
into the land of Goshen, into the society 
of the children of culture, where there is no 
plague. 

To the statement that there is such a 
plague among us, I presume there will be no 
question. On every imaginable subject, 
books — and many of them good books, well 
worthy perusal — are being turned out; in- 
deed, it is estimated that 25,000 new books 
are published annually. There are over 
1,100,000 printed books in the British 
Museum, and the Biblioth^que Nationale 
of Paris contains over 3,000,000 volumes. 
Then, our mental horizon is widening more 
and more, the standard of culture gets 
higher, and new realms of knowledge are 
opening before us. Fresh opportunities are 
placed in our way of studying the literature 
of other countries and other ages, more 
especially the literature of classic times. 
And in addition to all this, taking up so 
much of our time, thunders, as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison calls it, the remorseless cataract of 
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daily literature. No wonder that the poor, 
perplexed reader of the nineteenth century 
in search of culture, the land of Goshen, 
asks bitterly the question, "What shall I 
read ? " 

And to this question he has many answers. 
A by no means inconsiderable proportion 
of people will give him a paraphrase of Mr. 
Punch's celebrated advice to those about to 
marry, and in so many words their answer 
will be, "To those about to go in for cul- 
ture — Don't." But, inasmuch as Mr. Punch's 
advice to intending husbands and wives is 
much too late, and greater sympathy and 
success would have been obtained for his 
maxim if it had run, " To those about to fall 
in love — Don't,'* it being impossible, so at 
least I am told, to quench the spark, it once 
being kindled, so in the matter of reading, 
advice of a negative kind is as inhuman as it 
is unpractical, when a man has once yielded 
to the fascination of a book. And as the 
lover cannot give up the object of his love, 
merely from the fear of difficulties in store 
for him, through the doubling of his ex- 

3* 
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penses, and the halving of his pleasures, so 
the lover of books cannot give up what has 
become a necessity of his being, merely be- 
cause of the doubt, the unrest, and the 
difficulties in the way of choice his tastes 
place him in. The answer, therefore, of 
these people, who are for the most part 
idiots, boobies, Tory mashers, and dames 
of the Primrose League, though at first 
sight very attractive, because so searching, 
is put aside by the seeker after culture 
as an unworthy as well as an unrealisable 
ideal. 

Some tell him that culture, as it has 
generally been known, is becoming im- 
possible, that the learned man of the future 
will be the specialist, division of labour will 
be more and more introduced into literary 
circles, until we all become like the Scarabee 
in Oliver Wendell Holmes's story. Do you 
remember that delightful character ? 

"I am spoken of as a coleopterist," he said, " but 
I have no right to so comprehensive a name. The 
geyms Scarabeus is what I have chiefly confined myself 
to, and ought to have studied exclusively. The 
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beetles proper are quite enough for the labour of one 
man's life. The insect population of the world is not 
even catalogued yet, and a lifetime given to the 
Scarabee is a small contribution enough to their 
study." 

Now, the genus Scarabeus was not a beetle, 
but a parasite which lived on the beetle. 
This is the sort of goal to which many of our 
modem day advisers seek to attain. Art is 
long, life is short, say they ; study one thing, 
master it — this is culture. But this answer 
to the lover of books is almost as unsatisfac- 
tory as the first : it leaves wholly out of 
account the variety and complexity of human 
needs. 

On the other hand, in the midst of the 
terrible confusion of books, this embarras 
de richesseSy stands Mr. Matthew Arnold, as 
serene, as unmoved, as lucid as ever. Do 
you want the land of Goshen, he asks, the 
attainment of culture ? Study the best that 
has been said and thought in the world, gain 
a familiarity with the literature of all ages 
and countries — that is culture. Though Mr. 
Arnold qualifies this advice very often, it is 
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his main position. But the difficulty of this 
answer consists in the fact that this is his 
own standard of culture for himself, which, 
in fact, we know he has attained. Now, Mr. 
Arnold is a professor of belles lettresy and 
criticism, as he has told us, has been the 
business of his life. To the great mass of 
readers, therefore, Mr. Arnold's ideal is as 
unrealisable as the cry of the baby for the 
moon. Surely there is another way. 

The plague of books affects many in- 
dividuals, and in different ways. In this 
paper I shall confine myself strictly to that 
class of readers who read from pure love 
of reading, and for the sake of the culture 
that it brings. 

I really think it is the lover of books 
who feels the plague most acutely. He is, 
when afflicted, an individual most deeply 
to be pitied, because the passion for books 
is in itself a high and ennobling one ; it pre- 
supposes in most cases a certain refinement 
and delicacy of feeling, and a capacity for 
better things. 

It was Petrarch who said, years ago, — 
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"Books have brought some men to knowledge, 
and some to madness. As fiihiess sometimes hurteth 
the stomach more than hunger, so fareth it with wits, 
and as of meats, so likewise of books, the use ought to 
be limited according to the quality of him that useth 
them." 



It is no highly-coloured statement to say, 
that this passion for books has, indeed, 
destroyed many lives. "Their wrecks are 
on every shore." The best example in 
modem times that occurs to me is' Mark 
Fattison, the late rector of Lincoln. He 
was, I suppose, one of the most cultured 
and deeply read men of his day, and knew, 
if any man did, the best that has been said 
and thought in the world. "He had," we 
are told, " quite a human fondness for his 
books." Nothing annoyed him so much 
as to hear one of them fall, and the dusting 
of them he reduced to an exact science. In 
his last illness the sight of any of his favourites 
depressed him greatly. " Ah ! " he would 
say, " I am to leave my books.'* And what 
has this great man left us ? — for, in spite of 
his little meannesses and pedantries, he was 
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a great man — what has he left us as an 
enduring monument of his forty years of 
reading, his possession of one of the finest 
of modem libraries, and the most cultured 
of modem intellects? It is small, indeed. 
The mountain had laboured for. forty years, 
and the result 6f it all is a volume or two 
of sermons, a criticism of Isaac Casaubon, 
a volume of the English Men of Letters 
series, a few stray essays (not written in the 
best of styles), scattered here and there for 
future dry-as-dusts to unearth, and a volume 
of autobiography, intended as he thought, to 
show the growth of a soul through culture 
from darkness to light, but which may have 
another interpretation. Lastly, he leaves in 
many hearts the memory of his strange 
personality, devoid alike of that undefinable 
something we call personal influence, and 
of guidance and hope. A friend wrote of 
him : — 

** He suggested that I should edit Selden*s Table 
Talk. The preparation was to first get up the con- 
tents practically by heart, then to read the whole 
printed literature of Selden*s day, and of the genera* 
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tion before him. In twenty years he promised me 
that I should be prepared for the work. He put the 
thing before me in so unattractive a way that I never 
did it, or anythin^else worth doing. I consider the 
ruin of my mis-spent life very largely due to that 
conversation.** 

Verily, we are here in the presence of the 
plague. 

All that I read of Pattison, and I have 
been much interested in him, suggests to me 
that he was engaged in a lifelong task of 
crushing out his own personality, overlaying 
his own thoughts with the thoughts of other 
people. Conversant with most of the good 
and the bad styles in literature, Pattison 
can scarcely be said to have possessed one 
himself. The individual within him had 
withered, for it is individuality which creates 
style. Over Pattison's grave might also be 
written : — 

** Nothing but leaves, the Spirit grieves 
Over a wasted life." 

Then George Eliot : who, after reading the 
long and dreary volumes where she tells the 
story of her life, can but feel how the fresh- 
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ness and vigour of her earlier style were 
overlaid as she grew older, by the burdens in 
the shape of philosophy and science she 
thought it necessary to put upon herself? 
Both she and Pattison were real genuine 
lovers of books, but they loved "not wisely, 
but too well." Both were inspired by a 
noble ambition, but both attempted that 
which is becoming every day more and more 
incompatible with true culture — to know the 
best that lias been said and thought in the 
world. 

I remember years ago being very much 
struck with this idea of Mr. Arnold, to know 
the best that has been said and thought, and 
at an age when most youths fall in love, take 
to drinking or beating records, I started to 
carry out the apostle of culture's advice. 
And now while other men of my own age 
are happy and comfortable with a wife and 
increasing family around them, gradually 
realising for themselves the possibility of 
other plagues besides books, I am still faith- 
ful to my ideal, ** among my books," but 
farther than ever from having achieved my 
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object. I can, therefore, speak with true 
feeling of the difficulties of the modem 
reader. 

But though the condition of things is bad 
enough it must never be forgotten how much, 
even with this deluge of literature, we have 
to be thankful for ; I had no idea how bad 
things might have been until I sat down 
to write this paper. Each of us has our 
favourite event or events in history which we, 
in our narrow grooves, think to have had 
the most important influence in the world. 

The soldier looks upon Marathon, upon 
Agincourt, upon Waterloo with the greatest 
pride. The statesman regards the Age of 
Pericles, the Roman Commonwealth, and 
Magna Charta as the red letter days in the 
world's history. The poet thinks of Homer, 
of Florence, of the Age of Elizabeth as the 
best things the world has done yet And 
the reader, the poor, pale burner of the mid- 
night oil, the victim of the plague of books, 
with whom I personally have so much in 
common, he has also his favourite date, 
memories which call up a smile on his sallow 
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features. The burning of the Alexandrian 
Library, 47 b.c, is his favourite date. Over 
the walls of that library were inscribed the 
words, " The nourishment of the soul ; *' or, 
as another translator has it, '' The medicine 
of the mind." These words are all that is 
left of that once great library. Four htmdred 
thousand valuable books were consigned to 
the flames, and in this mouth-watering 
thought our victim feels that even his cloud 
is not without its silver lining. 

And while he knows it is only right and 
proper that he should be conversant with the 
plays of ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
he is not disposed to join in the lament of 
many learned professors, that out of the 
seventy works the first gentleman^ produced, 
only seven are preserved ; out of oine hundred 
works written by the second gentleman, seven 
also only remain ; and out of a/bout eighty 
ascribed to Euripides, we have mow a remh 
nant of seventeen. He is glad the rest are 
gone, not because he is deficierA in literary 
taste, but because, if existing, they would be 
sure to have been included ailnong the best 
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that has been said and thought in the world, 
and he should, therefore, have to read them. 
He looks forward to enjoying them in some 
future existence. At present he finds it 
quite enough to do, to get through the 
volumes ''no gentleman's library should be 
without" Then think of the numbers of 
books one is not expected to read by any 
mortal soul. No one will think any the 
worse of you, or even suggest that you are 
not a well read man, if you boldly admit 
that you have not read the multitudinous 
works of the late Dr. Gumming; that you 
have only a nominal acquaintance with 
Calvin's Institutes ; that you have not studied 
in fact that you know nothing of, the works 
of an English poet, such as Michael Drayton, 
who published soitie thirty or forty volumes 
of an excessively dreary kind, his chief con- 
tribution to English literature being his 
PolyoUnon consisting of sixteen thousand 
lines of Alexandrine verse. I say verse 
advisedly, because the poetry in the volume 
might be condensed into a handbill The list 
could be extended to an indefinite length. 
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Some bookworms there are who can read 

anything from Rare Bits up to Shakespeare 

with the same avidity, the same distressing 

want of literary perspective. Some seem 

born with a good literary taste, who in- 

s^nctively know what is good from what is 

bad; others, and these are the large mass 

of readers of whom I am one, grope 

blindly about for years through volumes of 

trash and rubbish, before they really reach 

that which is best: they have to acquire a 

literary taste. The appetite is there, but it 

has to be cultivated. For the greatest 

possession of a reader is the power that 

Charles Lamb possessed of distinguishing 

between books that are books, and books 

that are not books. You know the words of 

Milton — 

*' Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior. 
Uncertain and unsetded still remains ; 
Deep versed in books, but shallow in himself. " 

" The way to perfection," says Mr. Walter 
Pater, '^is through a series of disgusts/' and 
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I verily believe in a large portion of cases, 
it is the only way to attain this temper, the 
temper which is to save us from the plague 
of books. 

We all have our own confessions. I 
remember very well an incident which, 
though it has little to do with my main 
argument, may help to illustrate certain 
phases of the plague. Many years ago I 
was living in a remote part of the cotmtry, 
when an incident happened in the village 
sufficiently uncommon to be noted. A new 
resident had arrived, and what is more to our 
purpose, she had brought a library with her. 
Now, it should be borne in mind that my 
father's library, as should be the case with 
all good parsons' libraries, consisted mainly 
of commentaries, classical dictionaries, books 
of devotion, Leighton on St, Peter^ Hooker^s 
Ecclesiastical Polity ^ and other works. Very 
well in their way, but this good father of 
mine had two young hopefuls, who much to 
his grief r^arded these as starvation-fare. 
Vague rumours reached the vicarage as to 
the extent of this lady-s library. Thi^ were 
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soon set at rest ; my sister and I were invited 
to, the house. The library proved to be 
"extensive but peculiar.*' At first sight it 
resembled one of Smith & Son's bookstalls, 
being mainly composed of yellow-back novels. 
Our passion for literature, which had been 
stultified in presence of the commentaries 
and classical dictionaries, found full vent 
here. For several weeks we positively 
revelled in the treasures of this house; 
These naughty joys were soon, however, to 
end. We had, I think, finished the whole 
of Miss Braddon's novels published up to 
that date, Wilkie Collins, Miss Broughton, 
and had just begun upon Mrs. Henry Wood, 
when my father, seeing possibly signs of 
incipient lunacy in his children, peremptorily 
forbade the entrance of any more of these 
yellow-backs into the house; it would dis- 
credit, he said, the Established Church. 
Imagine the grief and disappointment of my 
sistdr and myself, left alone with the com- 
mentaries, with Leighton and with Hooker. 
Not very long afterwards I went on a visit, 
and on my return home I had to wait some 
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time at a railway station. I had been told 
in a letter my sister was ill and obliged 
to keep her bed. I wandered irresistibly 
towards Smith & Son's bookstall. There 
they were, my old friends, the familiar yellow- 
backs, the forbidden fruit At any rate 
there was no harm in looking at the out- 
sides. It was a favourite pastime of Dr. 
Johnson, and there could be nothing wrong 
in the act. 

I thought as I read some of the old 
fiuniliar titles, and many fresh ones, of my 
poor sister lying far away on a bed of sick- 
ness, dull and nothing to read, she who 
lived in a world of romance : nothing to read 
but the commentaries, Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity y and Leighton on St, Peter, A shame- 
ful struggle went on within me. There was 
the affection and pity towards my sister 
prompting me to spend my remaining 
shilling on a book for her, and the know- 
ledge that if I did so I was wilfully disobey- 
ing the most tolerant of fathers. All at once 
I saw on the bookstall a volume entitled, 
Henrietta Temple: A Love Story, by 
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Benjamin D'Israeli. Now my father, as all 
good parsons should be, was an ardent 
Conservative, and his hero was Benjamin 
D'Israeli, the man who was going to save 
the Irish Church. This is the way this 
good parson's youthful son argued. Benja- 
min Disraeli is a great man, at least so my 
father says : Benjamin Disraeli has written 
not only a novel but a love story : novels and 
love stories may be wrong as my father says, 
but this particular one has been written by a 
great man, and it must be all right On the 
other hand my sister and I gloated over love 
stories. It only remains for me to say that, 
after making sure from the bookstall atten- 
dant that there was only one Benjamin 
Disraeli in the world, I bought that book, 
I took it home, I presented it confidently to 
my sister in the presence of my father, as a 
work by the Prime Minister, and he was 
completely non-plussed. Moreover, the last 
thing I remember about this incident is, my 
father himself sitting up till past midnight 
that very same evening, to digest this love 
story by Benjamin Disraeli 
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But my first serious acquaintance with the 
plague began with what has been called 
truth-hunting. I was suddenly possessed, at 
an age when I ought to have been engaged 
in some healthy amusement, with a morbid 
desire to get at the truth. This is about as 
aggravated a form of the plague as any one 
can experience. " The way to perfection is 
through a series of disgusts," and only the 
man or woman who has been a seeker after 
truth, in the domain of theology or science, 
knows the full significance of this saying. 
Multifarious reading of this kind, leading the 
reader through many mental changes, brings 
with it also its own dangers; it multiplies 
one's interests; it increases one's S3rmpathies. 

We have educated ourselves tp feel an 
interest in, and affection for, so many 
causes; we even at times envy the serenity 
of the Scarabee. And this multiplicity of 
interests and tastes growing with our life, 
adds immeasurably to the difficulty with 
which we answer tiie question. What shall I 
read ? It is essentially in the way I put it 
before my readers a modem difficulty. In 
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a less feverish age they managed things 
better. There is one of Mr. Austin 
Dobson's charming old world Idylls which 
everybody ought to read. Mr. Dobson 
possesses a genius for catching the temper 
and manner of the eighteenth century. He 
is sketching a portrait of ''a gentleman of 
the old school" 

" We read, alas ! how much we read, 
The jumbled strifes of creed and creed, 
With endless controvei^es feed. 

Our groaning tables. 
His books — and they sufficed him — ^were 
Cotton's Montaigne f The Grave of Blair ^ 
A Walton much the worse for wear, 

And yEsop^s Fables, 

And the old gentleman was nearer the 
land of Goshen than many of us think. 

There is a character in Mr. Wilkie Collins' 
novel, The Moonstone^ which interested me 
very much at the time I read it. This 
gentleman confined himself to one book, it 
was his text book for everything, and the 
book was Robinson Crusoe, It is surprising 
to find what a success he made out of it. 
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We may envy both " the gendeman of the 
old school," and Mr. Wilkie Collins* hero, 
but neither the circumstances of the time, 
nor, I must add, our own inclinations can 
enable us to solve the difficulty in this way ; 
our hurried rushing life is against it; our 
many-sided life has developed such varied 
sympathies. And now, after thus admitting 
the force of the plague, let us seek out x 
road into the land of Goshen. 

We are, with the exception of those who 
object to reading at all, agreed as to the 
desirability of reaching that land. Moreover, 
I believe the victim who has suffered most 
from the disease, who has been left faithless, 
idea-less, dyspeptic, and absent-minded, will 
acknowledge in his best moments, that in 
this as in other matters — 

" It is better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at aU." 

Take him at his worst, he is on a higher 
plane of human development than the man, 
who has never experienced the joy and 
inspiration of a well-thumbed book. 
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First of all, it is entirely unworthy of us, 
frightened at the vast ocean of literature, to 
spend our lives sailing paper-boats up some 
little current or stream of our own fancy, 
and think that that will lead to the land of 
Goshen. It will do nothing of the sort It 
will lead us to the land of boredom, where 
the pedants and bores take counsel together. 
Neither is it, I am convinced, necessary to 
boldly sail out into the ocean before us, 
touching at all ports and in all countries, 
crowding as much as we can into our little 
life voyage, or at the mercy of every wind 
to be blown hither and thither without rudder 
or ballast. We shall ere long be wrecked, 
seeking out in this wild, this lunatic method, 
the land of Goshen. To read some 
educational works, and to hear some people 
talk, one would think that the highest aim 
of reading or culture was to turn out a 
succession of human encyclopaedias, a pros- 
pect no sane man can face with equanimity. 

"The book to read is not the one that 
thinks for you, but the one that makes you 
think." This is the rudder which will lead 
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us into the land we are seeking, and whether 
it is Homer, or the National Review^ or 
Tupper, or Leighton on St Peter, — if that is 
a book which sets you thinking, that is the 
book for you. Life among men is after all 
the chief thing to be considered, and the 
paper or book which helps us most in the 
warfare of life is our best form of culture. 
Do not let us allow the ocean of newspapers 
or books to swamp our own individuality, 
our power to think out our own position; 
we should keep our head above it, and when- 
ever we find this slipping from us, bale out. 

To read what we are not interested in, 
— what, perhaps, we dislike — ^because it is 
thought proper to do so, is about as sense- 
less an amusement as a man can indulge in. 
The pouring of water on a duck's back is 
more profitable than sport of this kind. 

Reading, such as I have indicated, may 
be very useful even without a literary taste, 
and the man who finds profit in this way, 
is not far firom the kingdom, not of Heaven, 
but of Goshen. But the land itself is not 
here. A literary taste, whether intuitive or 
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acquired through the process of disgusts is 
indispensable among the dwellers in Goshen. 
And this taste must assuredly draw a man 
to the great authors of the world, when once 
he has fully and painfully realised from bitter 
experience that vast learning and common 
sense may be possessed by an author, and 
that in spite of it all, he may be unable to 
write a book which (bearing in mind our old 
maxim, that the book is to set us thinking) 
will inspire and vivify our minds. Indeed, 
the man who really appreciates style, style 
which is the result of writing under the in- 
fluence of a powerful imagination, can never 
return to the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

The author of Obiter Dicta very beautifully 
paraphrases that saying of Steele with regard 
to a lady, " To love her is a liberal educa- 
tion." He makes the saying run, ** To love 
Shakespeare is a liberal education." And in 
a lesser degree it would be true to say the 
same of Spenser, of Milton, of Addison, aiid 
of Wordsworth, and, to be just to our own 
day, of Carlyle and of John Henry Newman. 

And in this way, at least it is my ex- 
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perience, a man will find the necessity to 
read very much, and in different fields of 
knowledge, growing less and less with his 
years; he will find less and less need for 
his thinking to be done for him. As he gets 
more modest, less conscious of the superiority 
of his own little century to all other ages, 
he will realise that wise things have been 
said and thought iq the world even before 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and the German 
philosophers came upon the scene. 

When we are children we think as children, 
we understand as children, and it is, there- 
fore, our fate sometimes at that age to read, 
in one fell swoop, Miss Braddon, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, Alexander Bain, Ouida, 
Herbert Spencer, the Bishops on Infidelity, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh on Religion. But when 
we are men, when we have learned what 
true culture is, when we have, indeed, entered 
the land of Goshen, we put away childish 
things ; and as we prefer the Four Gospels to 
Archdeacon Farrar's edition of them, and as 
we find Shakespeare on Human Life more 
profitable reading than Alexander Bain on 
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'' the Emotions/' so we hold that Milton and 
John Bunyan and Wordsworth are wiser 
guides in matters of religion than Mr. 
Bradlaugh, or the philosophers and bishops 
of the Christian Evidence Society. 

It is an old tale that I am telling and one 
which has been often repeated. I claim no 
novelty for it, though I have in a small 
degree worked out the lesson from ex- 
perience. To live with a few great writers, 
I to read in order that you may think and act, 
\ will seem a poor hackneyed medicine, yet it 
is the region where, as the Bible says, " there 
is no plague." But into that land I have 
not yet wholly entered. I am still much of 
a Philistine. I read with avidity the daily 
papers ; I have even read with a qualified 
interest Mr. Gladstone on the Dawn of 
Creation. Still I do not despair, and my 
ground for consolation is, that the taste for 
the. older and better literature is crowding 
out the new and baser, instead of the other 
way about as it used to be. And the ideal 
that I have in view, which I respectfully 
think should be shared in by all my readers, 
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is that having dropped our youthful follies 
and unformed tastes, we shall by the opera- 
tion of the law of the survival of the fittest, 
have gathered round us, each one for him- 
self, a library of the books which most 
inspire and vivify each individual mind, which 
shall be the glory of our manhood and the 
solace of our old age. 





Letters and Letter Writing. 

T is very probable that among my 
readers will be found many un- 
reasonable enough to object to the 
two valuable state institutions in our midst, 
known as the Established Church and the 
Public Vaccinator. I have never come 
across anybody who was prepared to support 
the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the General Post Office. It is the most 
popular institution in the country, and the 
reason is not far to seek. As we read these 
lines the postman's knock may be giving 
some fresh development to the tragedy of 
your life, or to the comedy of mine. Who 
does not feel a thrill pa.ss through his body 
at the sound of that inspiring knock? who 
does not cherish the great Micawber delusion, 
and believe in the possibility that at the post- 
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man's hands the something we hope for will 
turn up ? Alas I alas ! to many of us the 
good news never comes, but something else 
invariably does, and in a spirit of more or 
less Christian heroism, we take in at our front 
doors the overdue bills, the begging appeals 
from eager philanthropists, the unpleasant 
communications from our solicitors, and 
abusive letters from our relatives, which are 
all the benefits we have ever obtained from 
the public spirit of Sir Rowland Hill. And 
with a strange and pathetic hopefulness 
we return to our arm chairs, and ask our 
mothers, or our wives, "When is the 
next post?" Childhood, youth, manhood, 
and old age, all are waiting for the next 
post. 

There are grumblers who tell us that the 
penny post has destroyed the art of letter- 
writing. I do not believe things are quite so 
bad as all this ; but it is very certain that the 
craving for news and excitement, which the 
institution engenders, has a tendency to keep 
in the background the old idea that to write 
a good letter is an artistic effort, and that the 
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art when properly cultivated may become one 
of the most gracious and human of all the 
resources of modem civilisation. 

I have chosen a large subject for a short 
paper, and all that I can hope to do is to 
throw out a few suggestions with a view, if 
possible, of inspiring others to labour more 
abundantly in the same field. The branches 
of the subject which might be treated sepa- 
rately are many. "The love affairs of our 
great men, as illustrated by their love letters," 
would make a most interesting, though I 
regret to add a most unprofitable chapter. 
"The historical and moral aspects of the 
abusive letter " would lend itself to vigorous 
and original treatment, and there are few 
Christians who would not be able to con- 
tribute specimens of their own composition, 
written at different crises in their lives. There 
is lastly one title I confidently recommend 
to literary men in search of an inspiration : 
"The English language considered as a 
vehicle for expressing the platitude, the 
commonplace, and the idiotic," with copious 
illustrations from the correspondence of 
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leaders of the Opposition, private secretaries 
to Prime Ministers, writers to the daily papers 
in the silly season, and generally from the 
letters of all great men who have been un- 
fortunate enough to have their lives written 
by friends, or hero-worshippers. It is one 
of the absurdest mistakes to suppose that 
because a man is Prime Minister, or a Pro- 
fessor of belles lettres^ he is therefore a 
good letter-writer. On the other hand we 
have known men who could write a good 
letter and do very little else. From a pecu- 
niary standpoint this position is unsatisfac- 
tory, and unless such a man joins the army, 
where we understand his abilities will com- 
mand a price at the hands of his illiterate 
brother privates who are in love, we fear his 
prospects in this world nre not promising. 

Now what are the indispensable qualities . 
which go to make up a good letter ? Legi- 
bility in handwriting, at once exclaims the 
business man and the Philistine, and both 
are hopelessly wrong, Sydney Smith was one 
of the most charming of all correspondents, 
and no one, not even his wife, could read his 
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letters. He described his own handwriting 
as if a swarm of ants, escaping from an ink 
bottle, had walked over a sheet of paper 
without wiping their feet. On one occasion 
after a family council had been held without 
success over a letter, Mrs. Smith cut out the 
more hopeless portions and enclosed them 
to her husband for translation. He returned 
them, saying he declined to attempt to read 
his own productions twenty-four hours after 
they had passed out of his hands. But even 
he objected to this vice in others. His 
famous letter to Jeffrey is worth producing 
here : — 

" My dear Jeffrey, — We are much obliged to you 
'for your letter, and should be still more so were it 
legible. I have tried to read it from right to left, 
and Mrs. Smith from left to right, and neither of us 
can decipher a single word of it. 

"Sydney Smith." 

What then is the indispensable quality? 
Schoolmasters who have a voice in this 
matter, and who as a rule possess most 
atrocious handwritings, will agree with the 
verdict just given, but will go on to tell us 
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that good grammar and correct spelling are 
absolutely essential A moment's reflection 
will make it evident that a good letter may 
rise superior to both considerations. . I know 
a clergyman who received some time ago an 
earnest and eloquent letter from a young man 
whose zeal was in excess of his knowledge, 
stating in great agony of mind that he had 
been plucked in his ordination examination 
by his bishop. " God only nose what I shall 
do now/' wrote the agitated young man, in 
language more picturesque than ortho- 
graphical. While our sympathies in this 
instance may be more with the bishop than 
with the young man, it is certain that how- 
ever unfitted the latter might be for the cure 
of souls, or soles as he would most probably 
have spelt4t, he succeeded in writing a more 
expressive letter than the efforts of many an 
accomplished grammarian. 

Moreover let the man throw the first stone 
who has ever written a letter which would 
bear parsing. Spelling and grammar are not 
to be despised, but they are no more in- 
dispensable in good letter-writing than a 
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stutter or uncertainty about the letter h are 
insuperable obstacles in the way of good 
conversation. 

What do I mean ? Is the charm of a good 
letter indescribable? Not altogether, and I 
am not without hope that I can point out the 
secret At any rate I will make the attempt. 
Do you remember the words of Paul? "I, 
Paul, have written it with mine own hand.'* 
And it is surely not fancifulness which sees 
in this expression something more than the 
mere words convey. Are not Paul's letters 
themselves a revelation of self? do they not 
glow with the freshness and spontaneity 
peculiar to an individual who has the power 
of imparting himself to others? Coleridge 
said of Milton that the egotism of such a 
man was a revelation of spirit. And though 
there is perhaps no sadder thing to be met 
with on God's earth than the egotism of little 
men, still, unless there is in bur letters some- 
thing which, without the aid of our signa- 
ture, reveals ourselves, our own individuality, 
correspondence from an artistic point of view 
is valueless. It should be said of our letters 
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what Coleridge said after reading the Excur- 
sion, *' If I had come across that poem in the 
centre of Africa, I should have at once 
exclaimed, * Wordsworth.' " Soine great men 
with the prospect of the biographer before 
their eyes, write their letters with a view to 
post-mortem publication. Mr. Alexander 
Pope, we are all aware, improved upon this 
method, by manufacturing a correspondence 
and publishing it as his own during his life- 
time. 

While we cannot deny that such a pro- 
ceeding was on the part of Pope "a revelation 
of spirit,*' and in keeping with the " note of 
artificiality,'* which was perhaps his most 
distinctive characteristic, we have to admit 
that letters written under such conditions are 
valueless. They are intended for publication, 
and must, therefore, be judged as literature, 
not letters. 

It is possible for a man to write a great 
epic or to startle the world with a new 
philosophy, but yet at heart to be a hypocrite 
and a blackguard. . We are of opinion that 
both the epic and the philosophy must, be 
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judged independently of such considerations. 
In letter-writing we venture to think it is 
altogether different The good letter-writer 
reveals himself^ for good or for evil ** I, 
Paul, have written it with mine own hand.*' 

It is amusing to think of the attempts men 
have made at different times to attain the 
art by other methods. I have on my book 
shelves a little volume which I value much, 
it is called, The New and Complete Letter- 
Writer^ published in the latter part of the 
last century by "the Rev. George Brown, 
author of The New Young Man's Best Com- 
panion,'^ It will be noticed in this transcript 
from the title page that grammar is not a 
strong point with the reverend gentleman. 
At a time when we are told by competent 
historians that the state of the Church was 
at its lowest ebb, as regards the zeal and 
morality of the ministry, it is refreshing to 
find at least one clergyman whose professed 
acquaintance with the needs of humanity at 
once presumes considerable ministerial ex- 
perience. His book starts with the bold 
assertion that "every occurrence in life is 
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dealt with by the author,*' and that "the 
most celebrated authors of the day have con- 
tributed specimens, were their names known, 
the bode would be purchased with avidity." 
This latter statement rather favours the idea, 
that the Rev. George Brovim did not antici- 
pate a large sale for the volume simply on 
its own merits, and we must confess to our 
inability, after a long research, to distinguish 
among the numerous letters the hand of 
Goldsmith, Burke, Johnson, or Cowper. 
Mr. Brown's style is too pronounced to be 
mistaken. There is, however, more truth in 
the statement that he has dealt with every 
occurrence in life. A simple glance down 
the titles of his letters will satisfy us on this 
point, and prove how vast must have been 
Mr. Brown's knowledge of the little weak- 
nesses of human nature. Take for instance 
the following : — 
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I. A solicitation of elopement from a lieutenant 
in the army to a young lady. Her answer» containing 
serious advice to military officers. 

^'2. From a young man, imprisoned for debt, 
desiring to be reconciled to an aged aunt. 
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" 3. From a widow lady to a worthy aged gentle- 
man. A serious request. 

''4. From a young gentleman to a lady desiring 
her to make an elopement with him to Scotland. 
The young lady's answer. The honour of female 
prudence. 

'' 5. On the utility of civil establishments in 
religion,* 
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His knowledge of the pastimes and habit§ of 
the opposite sex is indeed remarkable. The 
gentlemen are for the most part villains of the 
deepest dye, whose whole existence seems to 
be passed, either in a state of intoxication 
or in writing offers of elopement to the fair 
ladies of their acquaintance. 

It is only just to the fair maidens of the 
eighteenth century to say that in every single 
instance these polite offers are refused, and 
that their letters are used as a means of con- 
veying moral lessons from the lips (of the 
Rev. George Brown. His introductory pre- 
face abounds in some wonderful instructions 
on the art of letter-writing. For instance, 
he tells us — 

'* Letters should contain something else be£ ades the 
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news of the day, or the private affairs of the family, 
reference should be made to moral obligations and 
rational enlightenment. Every letter should contain 
some instructive precept, and while we make use of 
pleasantry we should never forget duty," 

In the great literary fcontroversy as to whether 
art should have a moral aim, Mr. Brown has 
evidently no difficulty in choosing his side. 

But perhaps in the consciousness of superior 
knowledge we laugh at the idea of complete 
letter-writers, and at our forefathers for using 
them. Are we really much better than they? 
Listen to a *' strange true story." Some 
years ago a young, pretty, though illiterate 
servant girl, was induced to leave her country 
village and enter our family as housemaid. 
As usual in cases of this description, our 
noble Metropolitan police were well to the 
front, and not many weeks had elapsed before 
two stalwart peelers of the Westminster Divi- 
sion had found out our heroine as well as our 
larder. No man can serve two masters long, 
and it soon became evident to the girl that 
her heart went out to one peeler more than 
the other, so she forthwith began to consider 
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how to act. But this delicate piece of 
diplomacy was too much for her simple and 
artless brain. At this time of which I am 
speaking I was but a schoolboy, with possibly 
a characteristic weakness for the kitchen, and 
perhaps under the circumstances it was not 
very extraordinary that in her distress she ap- 
pealed to me. Having related the facts, she 
proceeded to read me two letters which she 
had prepared for the gentlemen. These speci- 
mens were couched in the most fulsome and 
elaborate terms, dealing with the questions 
of love and refusal in a purely abstract 
manner, the immediate application of the 
subject not being once mentioned. My first 
surprised exclamation on reading these stilted 
performances consisted naturally of a demand 
as to who had written them — they were cer- 
tainly not her composition, she who rarely 
ventured out of two syllables, and then not 
without losses in the way of letters and 
misplaced words. Grieved at my apparent 
displeasure, she handed me over a yellow- 
backed book, with the deceptive title, The 
Complete Letter-Writer^ turned down at the 
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two headings, "The' young lady's acceptance 
of an offer from a gentleman," and " A young 
lady to a young gentleman stating she loves 
another." With a promptitude which I now 
think did credit to my early years, I at once 
told her that if the letters went out in such a 
condition addressed to members of so cute 
and intelligent a body as the Metropolitan 
police, she would lose both her birds. From 
what I had read at school in the writings of 
Horace and Ovid, could I be of any assist- 
ance, for write fresh letters she must The 
offer was gladly accepted, and I sat down at 
the kitchen table to write my first love-letter. 
I had indeed thought that I had by such 
action rendered useless The Complete Letter- 
Writer^ until I found out some days afterwards 
that the mischief had in reality only been 
diverted. It appears that although she 
promised to write her own letters for the 
future, or in emergencies to engage my 
services, she informed me artlessly she had 
sold the book to the neighbour's servant who 
was in love with a soldier. ** Better not write 
at all," I remember telling her, " than be 
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reduced to use the words of another to con- 
vey the sentiments of your heart." 

Those who, like myself, have tried to carry 
on an earnest tite-d-tite in a foreign tongue, 
with the aid of a conversation manual, will 
realise the absurdity of writing letters in a 
style not your own. 

At the same time we must, in the interest 
of the art we are advocating, introduce cer- 
tain qualifications to this maxim. As in 
conversation, we should cultivate expressing 
ourselves with grace, so also in letter-writing 
we shall not be less individual, or less 
natural, if we carry out the same prin- 
ciple. 

There are styles which, possessing spon- 
taneity, it is not desirable to imitate. There 
is, for instance, the style we all write our 
letters in when young, while some never- 
advance any higher. The chief character- 
istics are short sentences strung together, 
regardless of order or relevancy, a hesitating, 
stumbling, altogether jerky mode of ex- 
pression, not one single trace of any 
individuality running through the letter, and 
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an entire inability to carry on a connected 
line of thought. 

From a young lady in Wales to her father 
in London : — 

"Dear Pa,— 

**I hope you are quite well. We went up 
Snowdon yesterdays and had tea at the Smiths*. Ma 
says you will find some buttons in the top drawer of 
her work table. We had ginger beer at the top. 
To-morrow is Sunday, and ma says we must leave 
here on Tuesday. Young Mr. Harris is coming to 
tea. I really don't know what to say I feel so silly, 
etc, eta" 

And so on, and so on, through this dis- 
tressing jumble, these scattered fragmentary 
ideas, *' cabin'd, cribb'd, confined," the last 
sentence alone giving us any " revelation of 
spirit." 

In sharp contrast to this is the slovenly, 
illiterate style. The following correspond- 
ence carries with it its own warning : — 

*' Mrs. Pitt^ * compliments to Mrs. Cozens, she was 
in hopes to have found her at home by this time, as 
she wishes to speak to her about a little bad work- 

* Remains of Theodore Hook. 
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manship in her house since she went away by a board 
or something put upon it in what her maids call a 
larder which by being ill done the nails come almost 
through Mrs. Pitt's passage, and there being no 
partition wall only thin paper between the houses 
which is very dangerous and she is very sorry to find 
it being so unsafe and she hopes her maids are very 
careful for we are both in danger specially from her 
frequent large washes which never were so before 
though there has been four different families at W — 
and none of them had such large washes with all 
their great things only their smalls which Mrs. Pitt 
has, it is not only dangerous but extremely disfiguring 
to the place, and might be taken for a washerwoman's 
place rather than anybody elses and almost wonders 
Mrs. C. can like it herself only she is seldom if ever 
at home she does not find it so disagreeable specially 
when the things hang out on both sides and she must 
excuse my mentioning her donkey frightened her 
very much one day as the gate was opened, and she 
went there to throw some rubbish and dropped her 
scissors which she was some time in looking for in 
the meantime she felt something touch her &ce, 
which proved to be the creature, on looking saw the 
monster she screamed and the maids heard her. 
" I am Madam your humble servant, 

"Martha Pitt.'V 

To which lucid and formidable epistle 
Mrs. Cozens found no difficulty in replying : — 
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"Mrs. Cozens' compliments to Mrs. Pitt is sorry 
the partition wall should be only thin paper will put 
some thicker as soon as she gets home and Mrs. C, is 
surprised to find washing great things should be 

so offensive at W Mrs. C has always been 

accustomed to clean sheets and table cloths and is 

shocked to find Mrs. P so alarmed at the sight 

of my donkey though you had seen it before, can't 
think how it came to touch her face 'tis very quiet 
in general and was never called a monster till now 
but as Mrs. Pitt has lost her scissors cannot wonder 
she was so terrified Mrs. C- — "will take care in 
future her maids shall hang out on one side, etc., 
etc." 

Here we find the leading features are an 
incorrect system of punctuation, a dignified 
disdain, if not an entire absence of the full- 
stop, an excessive use of the word " and," 
and a general massing of different ideas, 
facts, and opinions, in one long, rugged, 
and terrible sentence, exhibiting painfully 
the genius of a versatile nature, completely 
marred and destroyed by the want of 
sufficient restraining power. The flow of 
words and ideas is too rapid to be con- 
sistent For like a flood such an effusion 
runs along, leaping over all natural and 

6 
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artificial boundaries of grammar and 
punctuation, bearing away on the broad 
surface of its wordy and terrible torrent, the 
rejected commas and full-stops, the mangled 
corpses and mutilated remains of the words 
and sentences of our mother tongue. It 
behoves us all to ponder well, before we 
provoke a person of this description into 
eloquence, or to add to the misery already 
existing in our midst, by turning such an 
atrocity loose among the nine parts of 
speech. 

These letters may also be fairly called 
" a revelation of spirit," and so far they 
are vastly superior to the first examples we 
gave. 

At the same time after reading such 
effusions, one turns with a sense of relief 
even to a letter such as the following, which 
was received some time back by a Birming- 
ham magistrate : — 

"I shall come to your house some day and cut 
your throat. Then I shall cut you open, and then 
cut your limbs all off, and your head. Remember 
you shall suffer for giving me six months. Beware ! 
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Get your coffin made. I will cut your heart out and 
eat it. Groodbye till I see you again. From a friend 
mind." 

There is a simplicity and a directness about 
this style, which redeem,- in our opinion, 
much of the discourtesy and undue familiarity 
involved in the contemplated visit of the 
writer. 

But what we are pleading for is in- 
dividuality plus grace of expression. Now 
let us turn to another aspect of the subject. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has very eloquently 
warned us against a fallacy in our poetic 
judgment — "the fallacy caused by an esti- 
mate which we may call personal,** and he 
illustrates this remark by a reference to the 
popular estimate both of Burns and of 
Shelley, which he considers to be founded 
more on personal than critical grounds. 
If this is true in poetry, how much ^ more 
in letter-writing! Edwin, a steady going 
country gentleman, a plain matter-of-fact 
individual, without ideas, or the ability to 
apply ideas to life, with no grace of ex- 
pression, very little poetry or romance in 
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his nature, falls in love. And strange as are 
the workings of love, he is accepted by 
Angelina, a young lady of culture, of ideas, 
with considerable grace of expression, and a 
critical judgment. Stranger still, Angelina 
who has probably read all the old masters 
in letter-writing, Pliny, Cicero, Gray, 
Cowper, and Lamb, prefers dear honest 
Edwin's somewhat laboured productions to 
them alL Moreover, she will defend with 
an eagerness she never shows in speaking 
of Gray, or of Cowper, the peculiar turns 
pf expression, and the choice but limited 
selection of phrases to be found in the letters 
of Edwin. If you are her confidant, she 
will show you some of the extracts she con- 
siders to be the brightest gems in his prose. 
The result of it will be, that you will 
probably be constrained to admit in the 
privacy of your own chamber, whatever 
evasive compliments you may have used in 
her presence^ that she is an unfortunate 
victim to " the fallacy caused by an estimate 
which we may call personal." And what- 
ever we may say to the contrary, we are 
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all saturated with the same spirit. We are 
interested in the letters we receive in pro- 
portion to the interest we feel in those who 
send them. In the same way the style, and 
the quality of our letters, vary to an astonish- 
ing degree with our own estimate of the 
person to whom we are writing. Angelina 
may have at one time or another received 
letters (in feet who has not?) from Mr. 
Raskin or Mr. Gladstone, and she values 
them, but Edwin's letters are the only ones 
she ever carries near her heart. On the 
other hand we never know the eloquence 
we have in reserve until we fall in love, 
while our literary, or epistolary style, may 
be said to be at its very best in writing 
to relatives, or friends, from whom we have 
large expectations, and at its very worst 
when writing letters of condolence to the 
survivors of friends, whose deaths have not 
fulfilled our large expectations. 

All these things have to be taken into ac- 
count in considering letters and letter-writing; 
but beyond and above the personal estimate, 
there is still the broad fact that in the 
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abstract there are such things as good and 
bad letters. We could point to some of the 
brightest gems of English literature in the 
form of letters. In themselves they form 
a delightful subject of study; as auxiliaries 
in the study of history they are invaluable. 
To many, to myself at all events, the feat 
of memory which is achieved by a bare 
recollection of facts is almost impossible. 
Without something which will kindle the 
imagination, and reveal to us the motives 
and inner ambitions of the men we are read- 
ing about, history becomes nothing but a 
species of intellectual gymnastics. We feel 
as we read over the bare records of wars, 
revolutions, changes of dynasty, and political 
complications, something of the exquisite 
humour of the lines, — 

** But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out." 

A study of the letters which belong to a 
period or even of the literature of the time, 
will give us a better idea of things than any 
history, however voluminous. We may get 
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a fainter glimpse of the great political struggles 
of the time, and of the wars of the period, 
but the nearer view will emphasise more 
clearly, and will light up more brilliantly, 
what is after all most important, the thoughts 
and opinions of the men of the day. For 
the letter of a great man, it should be re- 
membered, is the nearest approach we can 
make to him now he is gone ; here if any- 
where we shall be able to determine what 
manner of man he was, what were his motives 
and habits of thought. As Mr. Carlyle has 
characteristically put it, " it was once a piece 
of the general fire and light of human life 
that letter." There are two periods in history 
of which all this is peculiarly true — the Roman 
Empire and our own eighteenth century. It 
is to the letters of each period we look for 
some of the most valuable historical informa- 
tion we can possibly possess. But apart 
altogether from this view of the matter, they 
are interesting simply as letters. Take the 
Roman letter-writers. There is Cicero, there 
is Pliny, there is St Paul. Cicero's letters 
to his wife, read even with the aid of a free 
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translation, are beautiful revelations of a 
happy home life, even to so engrossed a 
politician. As a correspondent he rivals 
Mr. Gladstone, with a slight disadvantage 
in favour of the latter, owing to the develop- 
ment of the post-card. If we turn to Pliny, 
who lived a generation later, in a time which 
we are accustomed to connect with the worst 
vices and sexual irregularities, we shall find 
at least one man whose ideal of life is worthy 
of the best of us at the present day. His love- 
letters to his wife, his appreciation of rural 
scenery, his beautiful sentiments on the death 
of his friends, are all full of charm and interest. 
His anxious desire \ 

'^ to leave the bustling, busy city of Rome, with all its 
idle pursuits and laborious trifles, for the q'oiet and 
peaceful retirement of a suburb, where nd"<itan have 
a little quiet reading and bodily rest which frtthen up 
the mind," 

reads like the cry of a nineteenth-c jentury 
business man or banker's clerk. Tci many 
people of an argumentative dispositicbn, the 
name of Pliny is only known as the wcriter of 
a letter which has been successively used. 



I 
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both to defend and to disprove Christianity. 
The convincing Paley and the satirical 
Gibbon alike appeal to this very sensible 
letter in aid of their separate positions ; such 
is the reward strict impartiality meets with in 
this world. 

Then there is St Paul. We too often 
forget in our reverence for the Bible that 
judged simply as literature there are untold 
beauties all through its pages. Dismiss from 
your mind for the moment religious consider- 
ations, and read, say, the Epistle to Philemon. 
It is simply a charming letter. 

Now let us turn to our own eighteenth 
century. It is an age for which I have a 
great fascination. There is an air of repose 
about it, which to us children of a bustling, 
noisy^ overcrowded age, seems, as we look 
back upon it, like the refreshing memory of 
a' country life to the jaded inhabitants of a 
crowded city. The intellectual life was full 
and of the highest order. The arena of 
combat was smaller and the voices of the 
outside crowd were far in the distance. 
London itself was a place with a life of its 
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own, and animated with a certain amount of 
public spirit, different in every respect from 
the "life in a crowd," which is the best 
description of the dear old overpacked hole 
some of us have to struggle in. And it is 
just this abundance of leisure, so character- 
istic of the eighteenth century, which is always 
favourable to good letter-writing. It would 
be outside my present purpose to dwell at 
any length on the eighteenth-century letter- 
writers. There are Swift and Pope, Lady 
Russell and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Horace Walpole and Lord Chesterfield, Dr. 
Johnson and the poet Gray, s^nd many others. 
The letters of Cowperare deservedly praised; 
here is one of his best specimens : — 

" Cowper to Lady Hesketh. 
"I thank you for the snip of cloth, commonly 
called a pattern. At present I have two coats and 
but one back. If at any time hereafter I should find 
myself possessed of fewer coats and more backs, it wiU 
be of use to me." 

Poor Cowper, he was not always so playful. 
It is difficult with some great English letter- 
writers to free ourselves from the fallacy of 
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the personal estimate- in considering their 
writings, and there might seem to be especial 
danger of this in the cases of men like Lamb 
and Sydney Smith. By their works, there- 
fore, let us judge them. Here is an example 
of Lamb's best style : — 

" It cuts great sad slices out of the time," referring 
to his sister, "the little time we shall have to live 
together. But I won't talk of death. I will imagine 
us immortal, or forget that we are otherwise. By 
God's blessing in a few weeks we may be making our 
meal together, or sitting in the front row of the pit 
at Drury Lane, or taking our evening walk past the 
theatres, to look at the outside of them, if not to be 
tempted in. Then we forget we are assailable, we 
are strong for the time as rocks ; — the wind is tempered 
to the shorn Lambs." 

And I must add one of Sydney Smith's 
shorter eflfusions : — 

" To his brother who was ill. 
** Dear Bobus, — Pray take care of yourself. We 
shall both be a brown infragrant powder in thirty or 
forty years. Let us contrive to last out for the same 
or nearly the same time. Weaiy will the latter end 
of my pilgrimage be if you leave me in the lurch. 

** Ever yours, etc., 

"Sydney Smith." 
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But to pursue this line of thought, and to 
produce specimens of letter-writing from 
English literature, would be to take us out 
of our depth, and we willingly sink back to 
our old level. 

It is happily still possible to write a bad 
letter, and to yet retain the affection of our 
friends ; if it were not so, there would be a 
lonely time in store for some of us. We men 
are, as a rule, such dull and uninteresting 
correspondents, and ^' Excuse haste," and 
"In a great hurry,*' are the usual endings 
to our wretched communications. And the 
ladies, how much is wanting in their letters 
who shall say? Certainly not the present 
writer ; he is hampered by " the fallacy of 
the personal estimate." 

But I sadly fear I am preaching in vain. 
" Old Leisure " is dead, and the steam engine, 
the circulating library, and the Irish Question 
are gradually destroying all the tender graces 
of life. Even the letters our forefathers would 
have kept, to read over and over again in 
their leisure hours, we immediately after 
perusal transform into spills to light the gas. 
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Everything must be done in a hurry, with 
a definite purpose, and in a scientific manner. 
Perhaps some day when we obtain a system 
of universal telephones and halfpenny tele- 
grams, we shall be able to disestablish our 
friend the postman. In the meantime, how- 
ever, he is an ever present reality in pur 
midst, and in this fact we see hope for the 
art we love. True it is that we are all at 
heart waiting for the next post, and whatever 
it brings, whether good news or bad news, 
love messages or expressions of sympathy, 
the letter will be all the pleasanter, and the 
sender more blessed, if he or she have in a 
small degree cultivated the art of letter- 
writing. There is still one more word to say 
on the subject. Do you wish to excel in 
letter-writing, or, indeed, in any other art? 
Take with you the words of Milton ; let 
them sink deep into your soul, for believe me 
they contain the key of the whole matter. 



« 



He who would not be frustrate of his hope to write 
well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be 
a true poem.'* 
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in the minds of the winning side, nothing 
satisfactory, as a rule, comes of these 
strictly constitutional but unscientific pro- 
ceedings. 

The eloquent upholder of the superior 
intensity of mental suffering goes home to 
a night with the toothache, and his theories 
which eloquence, and possibly superior 
numbers, failed to upset, lie shattered before 
the vagaries of an exposed nerve. On the 
other hand the bold reasoner, who with vivid 
recollections of corporal punishment and 
visits to the dentists', favoured the opposite 
side, finds in his first unsuccessful love affair, 
that he has been the victim of an incomplete 
induction. Indeed, it is the most fruitless of 
all questions to debate, so entirely does the 
solution depend upon personal conditions. 

But besides the two views I have men- 
tioned, there is another, represented by a 
number of wicked materialists who tell us in 
a way poor dabblers in literature cannot 
either affirm or deny, that there is no dis- 
tinction between mental and bodily con- 
ditions, and that '' in their last analysis a pig, 
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people is a weak, silly, and unsociable 
creature. 

As one who has moved a little about in 
the world, and has watched very closely the 
characters and habits of his fellow-creatures, 
I wish to put in a word of sympathy for 
those whose constant misfortune may be 
summed up in the words, "They are not 
what they seem." 

Nervousness takes many forms. Self- 
consciousness, Shyness, Want of Self-con- 
fidence, all may be included under the same 
heading, as well as a general uneasiness and 
unquietness of mental condition to which 
we are all occasionally victims. Let us 
dwell for a few moments on the more im- 
portant phases of nervousness, where in fact 
the affection may be said to be chronic. 

Happy is he, it is said, who has never 
realised that he possessed a digestion ; happy 
also is he, who is unburdened with the 
maddening conviction that he is, to use a 
philosophical expression, **an ego." There 
is a form of self-consciousness which is the 
direct antithesis to that which we mean, and 
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our readers must not confuse the two. For 
instance, a dandy taking a walk in the park, 
dressed in faultless costume, with every 
movement and gesture painfully studied and 
free from ease, is undoubtedly self-conscious ; 
but, if anything, he is suffering from too much 
nerve, rather than too little. 

The young lady who, when there are 
mirrors in the rooms she is sitting in, mirrors 
in the shop windows she is passing, or even 
when the windows themselves are sufficiently 
clean to produce a reflection, seizes every 
one of these opportunities to strike an 
attitude, or re-arrange some fancied irregu- 
larity in her hair, is undoubtedly self-conscious, 
but she is, in most cases, untroubled about 
her ** ego.*' To the observant man nothing 
is more amusing than to notice the number 
of young ladies, who as they themselves say, 
" come out to look at the nice things in the 
shop windows," and yet evidently give a 
very local and personal application to the 
phrase. Certainly their attitude before these 
same windows compels one to believe, that 
nothing but the reflection of their own 
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features could produce such a look of self- 
satisfaction. 

All these forms of vanity or idiocy have 
no relation whatever to the self-consciousness 
we mean, which is either inherited, or else it 
is acquired in youth and through the cir- 
cumstances of perhaps mistaken training. 
In all cases it is the result of a nervous 
temperament Poets and worshippers of 
-nature have been eloquent over the uncon- 
sciousness of the child, and his freedom from 
the thoughts and questionings which wear 
out our manhood, and Wordsworth has 
pictured such an one " glorious in the might 
of heaven-bom freedom." The greatest of 
all teachers has also laid stress upon this 
characteristic of child-life, as the one indis- 
pensable qualification for the kingdom of 
heaven. At the same time self-consciousness 
in very young children is more frequent than 
many think, and certainly with thousands, the 
mistaken training they receive, very rapidly 
working upon a nervous soil, induces the 
growth in quite early youth. 

Mark Pattison has left us in his Memoirs 
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a very truthful record as to how it was in- 
duced in his case. There can be little 
doubt that his early experiences had much to 
do with the engendering of that want of 
self-confidence, which to a great extent 
paralysed his influence for good in the world. 
But in its early stages, the malady on his 
own confession took the form of self- 
consciousness : — 

*' I who had come up to Oxford a mere child of 
nature, totally devoid of self-consciousness to such a 
degree that I had never thought of myself as a sub- 
ject of observation, developed a self-consciousness so 
sensitive and watchful, that it came between me and 
everything I did. It became physical nervousness. 
I thought every one was watching me. I blushed and 
trembled in company when. I spoke or moved, and 
dared not raise a glass to my lips, for fear it should be 
seen how my hand trembled. Before I said anything 
I had to think what would So-and-so think of me 
for sa3dng it ... I did not know where to put my 
hands, how to look, how to carry myself. I tried in 
vain to find out by what secret other men moved 
about so unembarrassed. 1 remember as if it were 
yesterday, the first time I met the Provost in the street. 
When I became aware that he was coming, I was 
seized with such a tremor that in the thought of how 
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I ought to perform my first act of * capping,' I omitted 
the ceremony altogether, and passed him in blank 
confixsion." 

This in Pattison was a severe temporary 
attack of what thousands experience in a less 
severe, but more persistent fashion. 

There exist people who are expert readers 
of character; there exist others less experi- 
enced, and not so successful. Woe betide 
the (infortunate self-conscious man or woman 
who becomes a field for the observation of 
one of the latter class. The experienced 
student of human nature when he meets the 
nervous individual in society, and fails to 
put him at his ease, will give up further 
conjecture as unfair and useless, beyond the 
statement that " he is not what he seems.'* 
The less experienced reader of character will 
venture further, but only to be hopelessly 
mystified. Let us say that you are a self- 
conscious man, sitting at dinner, next to or 
opposite a person of this description, who is 
of course a lady. Something in the woman's 
eyes tells you she is a reader of character, 
and this does for you at once. You are 
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seized immediately with tremor cordis^ and 
you know that your true self is leaving you, 
at least so long as you are under the spell 
of those eyes. What a pitiable scene ensues. 
You have never been accustomed to more 
than one helping : you eat quickly and passion- 
ately two large platefuls of a particular form 
of butcher's meat you are aware half kills you. 
No matter, it keeps you employed, and you 
are too nervous to refuse, or to run the risk 
of being pressed by the host. You drink 
when your mouth is full, and then attempt 
to answer a remark of your companion, with 
unfortunate results to your throat and finger 
napkin. You profess your liking for things 
you dislike, you endorse opinions mutually 
destructive ; when you do start a topic your- 
self, it is invariably about yourself, and con- 
cerning this interesting individual you tell 
the most absurd lies. In fact you say every- 
thing you intended not to have said, and do 
most things you wished to leave undone. As 
the suffering goes on, and you feel that notes 
are being registered at your side, your 
appearance is more interesting than attrac- 
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tive. Finally you blush violently at the 
mention of the name of a young lady to 
whom you are absolutely indifferent, but 
because you feel some one is certainly look- 
ing at you with a view to finding out what 
you think about this particular specimen of 
the fair sex. The result will be that in a very 
few seconds the eyes of all the company will 
be fixed upon you, and it will go round the 
town next day that you are in love with Miss 
So-and-sa 

The reader of character will go home and 
say she sat next a regular gourmand, who 
had no idea how to behave at table, who was 
a mask of conceit, talked of nothing but 
himself, said the rudest things, and whose 
opinions consisted of nothing but blatant 
nonsense. And she will finish up with the 
sole excuse that she can offer for your con- 
duct, and which is essentially a feminine one, 
viz., "He is evidently madly in love with 
Miss So-and-so." 

My friend, in the quiet of your own circle, 
and in the company of friends with whom you 
are at ease, we know you well. At such times 
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you seem what you are, a delicate, almost dainty 
feeder, of manners most polite and exacting, 
talking easily and fluently on most subjects, 
humble and modest to an almost painful 
degree, while, if you do possess any glaring 
defect, it is indifference to the charms of the 
fair sex, more particularly to those embodied 
in the lovely form of Miss So-and-so. I 
leave it to die experience of my readers as 
to whether I have unduly exaggerated this 
picture. 

Oh brothers and sisters, be very careful how 
you estimate the characters of the nervous. 
At the best of times and with all of us, 

" Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons, why we smile and sigh.*' 

But with the self-conscious, the smiles and 
sighs have often no relation whatever to the 
character within. They are the "not our- 
selves which makes for*' misunderstanding 
and mystification. So much for the present 
about self-consciousness. 

There have been men who have faced with 
unshaken nerve and indomitable courage. 
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armies and fleets, but who trembled and 
shook at the prospect of entering a room 
" where two or three are gathered together." 
This seeming inconsistency is one of the 
commonest experiences of everyday life. 
I With a large number of men and women 
J who are shy in their early years, much con- 
i tact with the world, and long-sustained efforts 
I of will, have all but conquered their youthful 
i weakness. Those I have in my mind's eye 
at present are the individuals whose malady 
is too deep-seated to be cured by such treat- 
ment, in many instances it only intensifies 
the evil And shyness shows itself in such 
strange fantastic ways. I knew a clergyman 
successful in the pulpit, diligent in his parish, 
anxious to be sociable, and to be thought so 
by others, yet who, whenever he heard a 
double rap at his own front door, made a 
rush for his library and shut himself in. 
Indeed, it was as much as the eloquence and 
indignation of his wife and two daughters 
could accomplish to draw him out of his self- 
imposed imprisonment It was always so 
with him, poor man; a double knock in- 
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variably paralysed all the Christianity he 
possessed. 

What such men suffer in society will per- 
haps never be known to the outside world. 
That the feeling of shyness is irrational, weak, 
and discourteous does not affect the victim 
in the least in his power to repress it, but 
the consideration contributes largely to the 
intensity of the suffering. 

Shyness has been called "the English 
mania," but it is general in all Teutonic 
peoples. And it is no respecter of persons. 

It is said Sir Isaac Newton was probably 
the shyest man of his age. " He kept secret 
for a time some of his greatest discoveries for 
fear of the notoriety they might bring him," 
When he communicated to Collins his solution 
of the theory of the moon's rotation round the 
earth, he forbade him to insert his name in 
connection with it in the Philosophical Trans- 
actionsy saying "it would perhaps increase 
my acquaintance — the thing which I chiefly 
study to decline." 

And Mrs. Mathews has told us in the Life 
and Correspondence of Charles MathewSy the 
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actor who delighted crowded audiences every 
night, that he was one of the shyest of men. 

** He would even make long circuits (lame though 
he was) along the bye-lanes of London, to avoid re- 
cognition; that he looked sheepish and confused if 
recognised ; and that his eyes would fall and his colour 
would mount if he heard his name even whispered in 
passing along the streets.*'* 

But even to our poor shy brethren there 
are compensations. 

" Yet have they special pleasures, even mirth, 
By those undreamed of, who have only trod 
Life's valley smooth." 

Have you ever known what it is to feel as if 
you could embrace the servant of the house 
at which you are calling when she announces 
that her mistress is out? Perhaps so, but 
in that case you are probably calling, not 
on your own familiar friend, but upon your 
enemy. In the case I am supposing, it is 
your friend who is not at home, whose com- 
pany, if you survive the preliminary ordeal 

* I am indebted to Smiles on ** Character" for 
these two examples. 
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of entering the room, you rather like than 
otherwise, but at whose absence, strange to 
say, you are now rejoicing. Why is this? 
The answer will be appreciated by all for 
whom this essay is intended. As you walked 
along the street on the way to the house, the 
ordeal of the entry into the drawing-room 
took large and startling shapes in an already 
vivid imagination ; you pictured to yourself 
all possible combinations of the sisters, aunts, 
cousins, and friends of the hostess sitting 
round that dreadful room, so ths^ by the 
time you mounted the steps you were pre- 
pared to give whole worlds to hear that the 
people were out When the door does open, 
and you hear that such is really the case, your 
delight is positively indecent and undisguised; 
no other pleasure of its kind can compare 
with what you feel, not even the pleasure of 
the hostess, who, when she returns home, 
finds that in her absence nervous Mr. Smith 
has called. Then think of the exquisite 
calm and satisfaction the shy man feels when 
a party or afternoon call is over, and he is 
returning home with the consciousness that 
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he got on better than he expected, and that 
he has accomplished for good or for evil an 
act of self-sacrifice. To all these feelings the 
regular society man is quite a stranger; in- 
deed, I have frequently noticed that the shy 
man or woman is invariably the best com- 
panion to accompany home from either a 
party or a call. The enjoyment is over with 
everybody else, it is only just beginning with 
them. 

Why should we poor mortals, " mostly 
fools," tremble at each other's society at all ? 
It is this consideration which adds to the 
sufferings of shy people, if they happen also 
to be intelligent or intellectual. They are 
perhaps in character and intellect, head and 
shoulders above everybody else in the room, 
but they would give away most of what they 
possess, if only to feel as much contempt 
and pity for the company, as the company 
obviously feels for them. For the moment, 
envy for the superior gifts of society people 
is the feeling uppermost in their minds. The 
same shy feeling prompts many a man, if 
he sees a friend approaching, to step into 
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a shop, cross the road, bolt down a back 
street, or pretend he is near-sighted and 
cannot recognise even his nearest and dearest 
in the street. On the face of it such conduct 
looks rude, but a little insight into character 
will enable you to forgive, nay, to be amused 
with, your shy friend. 

I have seen omnibus horses shy day after 
day at the same steam roller, and when the 
steam roller has finally gone, they have shied 
at the same spot, apparently because the 
roller was not there. The shy man is often 
quite as irrational, and the lessons of experi- 
ence are entirely thrown away upon him. 
But he suffers more than the omnibus horse, 
because, unlike that animal, he knows he is 
silly. 

The reality of the sufferings, both of the 
self-conscious and of the shy members of 
society, cannot be any longer disputed by my 
readers. The minor forms of nervousness, 
which we all more or less feel, are scarcely 
worthy of mention here. Some people who 
are at home in a drawing-room are painfully 
ill at ease in facing an audience. Practised 
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speakers have told me they have never been 
able to conquer " a feeling as if they could 
sink into the earth," every time they face a 
public meeting. As soon as they hear the 
sound of their own voice and are under 
way, they are all right, but during the pre- 
ceding ten minutes they suffer acutely. The 
same is the experience of many other persons 
who have to entertain or instruct the public. 
We are, however, dealing in these pages 
almost wholly with persons whose nervous- 
ness is constant and apparently incurable^ 
What can we say to these people in the way 
of comfort or assistance ? 

First of all, do not attempt to repress that 
which is natural and bound up with your 
constitution. It is the old lesson of the 
Roman philosopher we have to learn, self- 
control not self-suppression, self-fbrgetfulness, 
the lesson of nature, as opposed to self- 
examination, the lesson of the theologian. 
Above all make yourself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the limitations of your own 
character, and then cultivate confidence in 
yourself. 
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I have frequently noticed the frantic efforts 
of nervous people to do things plainly out 
of their power, merely in order not to look 
singular, or from a laudable desire to do what 
the company they are thrown with, wish. 
It rarely answers; "to thine own self be 
true." Mr. Black in his charming little work 
on Oliver Goldsmith, has dwelt upon this 
feature of his hero's character : — 

''AU through his life, even after he had become 
one of the most famoas of living writers, Goldsmith 
suffered from want of self-confidence. He was too 
anxious to please. In his eager acquiescence he would 
blunder into any trap that was laid for him. A grain 
or two of the self-sufiiciency of the blockheads who 
laughed at him would have considerably added to the 
happiness of his life.*' 

It was this which brought upon poor 
** Goldy " the nickname of " the inspired 
idiot" And dear old Dr. Johnson, who we 
feel understood so well, nay, better than they 
did themselves, the characters of his friends, 
said wisely, 

''Goldsmith should not be for ever attempting to 
shine in conversation ; he has not temp<&r for it, he is 
so much mortified when he fails.** 

8 
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WhOeeDdoEBogdiiiopiiiioo vemost add 

in OMBnioD joitice to Goldgnhh, that there 

aiestoriei in existence of die doctor himseif 

leceifin^ fome veiy hard kwn'ks in conveisab- 

tion at die hands of this same "i n s pir ed 

idiot" None die less Goldsmidi ondoabtedl j 

shared in the coounon mistake made l^ 

nenrous people. As they cannot be tkem- 

seha they try to be Wu odier people. 

' We know what a £dse note is on the ears 

of the man who is a mnsidan. Something 

of the same kind is the effect produced cm 

certain minds by the diso^ and tumult 

around them : nervousness in many people 

being sinq>ly a want of harmony between 

the mind and its surroundings. Emerson 

says, " When a man meets his accurate mate, 

society b^ins and life is delicious.'* The 

moral of our little paper is not, however, 

matrimony : but c^tainly the best hope we 

can express for the nervous individual is 

that he or she may be accurately mated, not 

necessarily in the limited sense which 

Bmerson doubtless intended^ but brought 

into contact with people who awake respon- 
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sive chords in the heart Listen again to 
Emerson, "Our chief want in life is some- 
body who shall make us do what we can." 
And every nervous man and woman cries 
Amen to this sentiment. 

" They ask not kindness, gentle ways ; 
These they themselves have tried and known : 
They ask a soul which never sways 
With the blind gusts that shake their own." 

But in this strange medley we call civilisa- 
tion, the cards are badly sorted, and the 
majority of us are thrown among people and 
circumstances which neither render "life 
delicious," nor " make us do what we can." 
Wherever we look, we see round men in square 
holes. Never mind. Babies and children 
relieve their feelings of shyness by howling, 
men and women suffer and endure. It must 
ever be so. Still it is l^etter to suffer and 
conquer than to run away, better even to 
blush and make blunders than to bolt up back 
streets. Moreover nothing is gained from the 
point of view of suffering in avoiding the 
world or the ordeals we have described, for 
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do we not even in this case suffer at the 
thought of our own stupidity and cowardice ? 
Nature has you either way. 

And now one word to the people who are 
not nervous. What is their duty ? Cultivate 
before everything else the art of putting 
people at their ease. Try and attune the 
fuller and stronger melodies of your own 
nature to the finer music of your more sensi- 
tive companion. And the more you know 
of human nature the easier will it be for you 
to find out the responsive chord which dis- 
perses all feelings of shyness. You can 
always tell a shy person, he cannot look you 
in the face ; if you ' look closely at him the 
eyes quiver, and the mouth moves convul- 
sively. Nothing intensifies shyness more 
than the habit some people have of staring 
at a person steadily while they are talking. 
When you see the eyes quiver it is about 
time for you to look elsewhere. But hard 
and fast rules are useless, it is more a ques- 
tion of tact and delicacy in dealing with 
particular cases. Human nature is infinite 
in its variety^ and the most accomplished 
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host or hostess is the one who can play in 
more than one key. I have in my recollec- 
tion a few blessed beings of this description, 
and when we, the shy ones of the earth, find 
ourselves under their roofs, or within reach 
of their gracious influence, " life " even with 
us ** is delicious, and society begins." 
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Single Blessedness. 

|N a book which professes to treat of 
ideals of conduct and of life, the 
appropriateness of this subject may 
be disputed. Many will say, "How can 
anything be an ideal which is forced upon 
us against our will, and with which we are 
in a state of veiled rebellion all our lives ? " 
Now I am quite willing to admit what a 
simple reference to the latest census returns 
will convince anybody, that if bachelorhood 
and maidenhood are ideals, they are more 
constantly realised than any one of the four 
cardinal virtues. But this is not my point 
at all. 

It is of course easy enough for any young 
man with a given amount of unpleasantness, 
extravagance, and selfishness to attain the ideal 
of a single life, neither is it altogether due to 
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an exercise of the freedom of the will, that so 
many of our sisters achieve the same end. 
Single life is constantly being realised, single 
blessedness is not, and that is the point of 
the whole matter. 

It may iairly be assumed that to the vast 
majority of men and women, marriage is, and 
appears to be, the most natural and the highest 
form of human existence. We all at heart 
agree with the old lady who said ''that on 
this point she and dear Paul differed." But 
hearts and ideals are one thing, and the hard 
facts of everyday life are another, and the 
latest statistics show that the proportion of 
unmarried to married adults is largely on the 
increase. It is surely not irreverent to say 
that after eighteen centuries of preaching, 
this is the one form of Paulinism which 
shows the greatest amount of vitality. 

There is no subject upon which so many 
untruths are told as about marriage. Very 
few speak out their real opinions about the 
holy state, and bachelors and old maids are 
the greatest sinners of all in this respect. 
"The ordinary law," as we say in Irish 
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matters, '' is suspended " when talking about 
such a subject, nobody expects, and nobody 
hears the truth. Even when we hear ministers 
of religion holding forth on the sacredness 
of married life and the duties of husbands to 
wives, we may not unfairly picture to ourselves 
the wives of these very same ministers at 
home, dreading the return from church or 
chapel of their lords and masters, with 
oratorical powers still unexhausted, to de- 
nounce the Sunday dinner and its author. 

We are all hypocrites in this matter. There 
is an ancient saying to the effect that all who 
are not married wish they were, while all 
who are, wish the contrary. This is too epi- 
grammatic to be true. I am quite sure of 
one thing, that until after middle age no real 
hostility to the marriage state exists at ail 
among single men and women. There are 
no doubt a large number of offensive and 
conceited young men, who talk very loudly 
and grandly about marriage and its slavery, 
and their general superiority to the charms 
of the fair sex, but they are very harmless. 
"The grapes are sour," and when they obtain 
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anything which can be called a salary, or are 
able to pay even their washing bill without 
drawing upon their mother, the opposition 
from this quarter will cease. 

Others less objectionable but more voluble 
profess to have adopted celibacy on rational 
and philosophical grounds, and in season 
and out of season are never tired of denounc- 
ing marriage as a fond thing vainly invented, 
at least for them. These men are not exactly 
harmless, on the contrary they are generally 
in a very dangerous condition. In nine cases 
out of ten, if they are not in their heart of 
hearts actually contemplating matrimony, 
the constant dwelling upon the subject even 
from a negative point of view, makes them 
the easy prey of the first designing harpy who 
crosses their path. I have in my time seen 
High Church curates strong on the doctrine 
of clerical celibacy, and the friends and com- 
panions of my youth, who supplied me at 
once with the inspiration of single blessed- 
ness, and the fortifying power which was to 
have sustained me through a single life, I have 
seen them all suddenly and ingloriously falL 
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I have, indeed, ceased altogether to believe 
in the avowed opponents of matrimony; 
when I come acro^ one of these gentlemen 
nowadays, I take his name and address and 
during the next six months look out for him 
in the marriage column of the Times. 

But we all somehow think that with " that 
not impossible she " or he, Hfe would be a 
little more endurable. Even when we grow 
to be old bachelors and old maids, whose 
one privilege it is to ridicule and sneer at 
the married lives of our relatives and friends, 
we know that in the precincts of a palace 
of truth we should have to confess that 
if " that " now " impossible she,," or he, had 
turned up, our aversion to matrimony would 
have been less bitter and our lives a little 
bit fuller and happier. The fates, however, 
decided otherwise, and we have many com- 
pensations. We can at any rate achieve 
single blessedness. The number is, there- 
fore, very small of men and women who, 
other things being equal, deliberately prefer 
a single life. 

Some men possessing high and lofty ideals 
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of the marriage state, have done their best 
to realise them, and have failed. But the 
failure has not shaken their belief in the 
ideals. Other men abandon the ideal with 
the loss of the object who appeared to them 
to realise it, and seek another less difficult 
of attainment, and possibly, though not 
necessarily, more prosaic. Not so the man 
of this stamp : — 

'* Once he had loved, but failed to wed 
A red-cheeked lass who long was dead. 
His ways were hi too slow, he said, 

To quite forget her." 

Washington Irving was one of this sort. 
A recent writer has told his single love story 
in very pretty language. 

** Washington Irving never married. He had loved 
in his early years a daughter of his friend Mrs. 
Hoffmann; had sat by her deathbed when she was 
a girl of seventeen, and waited until his own death 
restored her to him." 

I am sufficiently sentimental to delight in 
lives coloured with a romance of this sort ; 
they are witnesses to the immortality of love. 
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to the divine in our nature. In remaining 
single such men do well, they achieve single 
blessedness. 

Many men and women, realising that 
marriage in their cases would mean the loss 
of comfort or of well-being on the part of a 
mother, sister, or brother, have not hesitated 
to abandon the idea. It is this consideration 
which throws such a halo of beauty around 
the life of Charles Lamb. Who does not feel 
that English literature would have been the 
poorer, and the example of his life less noble, 
had Lamb "courted" otherwise than "in 
despair the fair Alice W ^n " ? 

In some cases there is little or no sacrifice 
in such conduct, in others it is in reality the 
sacrifice of Fedalma, *' I go to wed my people's 
lot.'' Each and all, however, achieve single 
blessedness. 

We are perhaps treading on dangerous 
ground, but we do so under a sense of duty, 
when we say that they also achieve the same 
end who abstain from marriage, because of 
the presence of diseases within their system 
which all human experience shows will be 
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transmitted to their offspring. Perhaps some 
day the duty we owe to the generations yet 
unborn will be better recognised ; in the 
meantime let us be thankful for the few who, 
realising their duty, have the courage and the 
nobility to act it out. 

Then there are the individuals who, having 
given up their lives to certain public or private 
ends, abandon the idea of marriage lest it 
should interfere with their work. No one 
has put this with more delicacy nor with 
greater charm than Cardinal Newman. 

''I am obliged to mention, though I do it with 
great reluctance, another deep imagination which at 
this time, the autumn of i8i6, took possession of me 
— there can be no mistake about the fact, viz., that it 
should be the will of God that I should lead a single 
life. 

" This anticipation, which has held its ground con- 
tinuously ever siiice, with the break of a month now 
and a month then up to 1829, and after that date 
without any break at all, was more or less connected 
in my mind with the notion that my calling in life 
would require such a sacrifice as celibacy involved.'' 

And wherever we find such cases we are 
sure also to find single blessedness. These 
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are a few of the instances where men and 
women, being free to marry, choose to remain 
single. 

So far I have shown no unfriendliness to 
matrimony ; indeed, in all that I have said in 
defence of my ideal single blessedness, I have 
simply viewed it, compared with marriage, as 
second best. Without abandoning this stand- 
point in the least, I shall now proceed to deal 
with the question as it affects the mass of 
single people who remain unmarried through 
causes beyond their own control. I have 
often noticed the unfairness with which the 
old maid is treated as compared with the old 
bachelor. As a general rule the married man 
seems to experience a feeling of inferiority 
in presence of the bachelor, while the feel- 
ings of the married lady in presence of her 
unmarried sister are just the reverse. 

Bachelors were not always held in such 
high estimation. According to Plutarch the 
penalties in the laws of Lycurgus upon such 
men were very severe. One out of many 
which strikes us as singularly humiliating, 
was a forced march round the market place 
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in winter, in a costume compared with which 
that of our first parents would be regarded 
as humane. While they marched they sang 
a song composed against themselves, which 
expressed how justly they were punished for 
their disobedience to the laws. They were 
also deprived of that honour and respect the 
young people paid to the old. The laws or 
the customs of those days must have been 
superior to our own in this latter particular, 
because whether we are married or single, 
every gutter child seems privileged to pass 
ungenerous, though we admit painfully true, 
criticisms on our personal appearance. 

The wonder is that in spite of these draw- 
Jbacks and annual penalties, bachelors still 
continued to exist. The wonder ceases, 
however, when we consider that in this year 
of our Lord 1887 there are Irishmen still 
existing after eighty-six Coercion Acts. 
" The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church " may have been also true of Greek 
bachelors. Whether such an existence as 
I have described can be called single blessed- 
ness is another matter, and largely dependent 
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on climatic considerations. Nowadays nous 
avons change tout cela^ and the bachelor is 
feasted, lionised, and petted up to the day 
of his death. A great deal of this treatment 
is due to the fact that he is never quite given 
up by the fair sex. There have been so many 
illustrious surrenders in quite old age, why 
not this man? So well is he treated in 
certain circles, that on these grounds alone 
marriage is the last thing he probably intends 
attempting. 

At the same time the typical old bachelor 
on his own merits, and apart from his value 
in the marriage market is not an attractive 
being. As a rule he lives upon the principle 
that the state of his health is the one im- 
portant thing in the universe, to which all 
other matters must be subordinate. There 
are few things in the animal or vegetable 
world which his stomach will assimilate ; he 
can only sleep on one particular form of bed, 
and in one particular light At heart he 
is not a selfish man ; indeed, as he him- 
self argues, it is a desire not to inflict his 
digestion on another human being that keeps 
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him single. And as to his failure in other 
respects to benefit his fellow-men, it is really 
not from want of interest in them. The fact 
is, the twenty-four hours which make up our 
day are constantly developing fresh changes 
and modifications in his system, which must 
be met and watched, otherwise he would be 
happy to become a Sunday-school teacher 
or visit the slums. It must, we fear, always 
be the tendency of a single life to concentrate 
one's attention more and more upon oneself. 

Old maid is with many a term of reproach, 
and sooner than face the opinion of the world 
many girls rush into loveless and unhappy 
marriages. Old maids have often only them- 
selves to thank for their treatment. They 
have also, I think, in many cases to thank 
their fathers and mothers. Brought up with 
the idea that marriage is the aim and end 
of every woman's existence, the old maid has 
in her young days created no resources of 
her own, and when middle age comes she 
finds herself with nothing to be interested in 
except her health, her worries, and her cats. 

I remember a lady now dead who loved 

9 
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her cats to the extent of waiting up for them 
every night, and she never went to bed until 
they returned home. Like undutiful children 
they invariably presumed on this indulgence, 
and the closing years of the lady's life were 
darkened by the increasing unsteadiness and 
unpunctuality of her cats. But, poor woman, 
she was as patient with these offending 
animals as many a long-suffering wife is with 
her husband. Perhaps after all it is better 
to wait up for festive cats than it is for festive 
mortals, though they may be husbands. 

The social advantages accruing to the 
bachelor himself I lay no stress upon what- 
ever ; those who remain bachelors for such 
reasons never attain single blessedness. At 
the same time those who are bachelors for 
higher reasons may not unfairly, and with a 
clear conscience, reap such advantages of this 
sort as come in their way. 

For instance, in answering an invitation 
which you know perfectly well , you would 
not have received if you had been simply a 
married man, it is unnecessary to refuse it on 
the ground of your anti-matrimonial inten- 
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tions. In a S9ciety based on truth, justice, and 
honesty, such an intimation would be regarded 
as only fair to your would-be hostess; as 
matters stand at present it would simply be 
bad taste. ' On the whole it is better to eat 
your supper under false pretences, and even 
to create false hopes in the bosom of your 
fair partner, rather than commit an act so 
savouring both of the prig and the honest 
man. 

But there are advantages which single men 
and women possess over their married friends 
which we may fairly insist upon without being 
irreconcilably hostile to matrimony, or, in- 
deed, averse to changing our own state c^ life 
should a suitable opportunity offer itself. 

A man and woman are interesting in pro- 
portion to the interest they themselves feel 
in human kind. Marriage necessarily and 
quite properly has the effect of limiting that 
interest more and more to a select circle, 
dwindling sometimes down to the family 
alone. The married man gives to his wife 
and family that which the bachelor gives to 
mankind. If either fail in these two partieu- 
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larsy they are abandoning duty. In society 
for this reason alone the single man ought to 
be the most interesting. 

As for the married man, the family '' is too 
much with him ; " the cares of business, the 
responsibility of feeding, training, and putting 
into the world his olive branches, may not 
sadden him it is true — he still feels "the 
enthusiasm for humanity "—but his interest 
in his fellow-creatures receives day by day 
a more local application. Whether it is 
doctors' bills, rent, taxes, or household ex- 
penses, Wordsworth's lines may be continued 
with regard to him, " Getting and spending " 
he lays "waste his powers." 

And if you happen to remember him as 
a friend in his bachelor days, when he 
felt with you enthusiasm for the books, 
pictures, and social movements of the time, 
you must confess that he is certainly not as 
interesting a man as he was, although, as he 
proudly confesses, his son and heir can say the 
alphabet, and his youngest has cut her teeth. 

Is the married lady an improvement on 
the spinster in this respect? To be careful 
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of one's household, and to be zealous in 
enforcing the apostolic precept, adapted to 
modem notions, ** Servants obey your mis- 
tresses," are excellent things in a woman, 
but both are matters which only a genius 
or a humourist can make interesting to any- 
body but the persons immediately concerned. 
Moreover to be entirely absorbed in them to 
the exclusion of almost every othier subject, 
as so many married ladies appear to be, does 
not increase their value from a social point 
of view. To be proud of her children is a 
pleasant trait in a woman's ' character, but 
many mothers have yet to learn that the 
possession of children is a very common 
complaint, and that its commonness detracts 
from its interest as a topic of general con- 
versation. The children may be as the 
mother evidently thinks, potential geniuses, 
but it is disrespectful to the accredited 
geniuses of the day to be studiously excluded 
from conversation, while infants in arms, who 
up to the present have conferred no benefit 
on society, are paraded before the ears of the 
bored listener. 
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I have been in rooms where this subject 
has been started originally by one mother, 
the competitive instinct has seized upon the 
rest of the married visitors, and the evening 
ends in a perfect babel of orators defending 
the accomplishments and original sayings of 
their respective children. On behalf of the 
single people in the room all that can be said 
is, that the introduction of this subject does 
not add to the sum total of the evening's 
enjoyment. 

I say again, I can understand and to a 
certain extent sympathise with the absorption 
of both father and mother in family affairs, 
but I contend that the said absorption makes 
them less valuable in society than the single 
people. I am aware that in reality single 
people do not always come up to my ideal, 
and one of the objects of my paper is to 
remedy this state of things. When I speak 
of single people I include both sexes. Few 
lives can be made so beautiful, so tender, so 
refined, as that of the old maid. In a wider 
sense than as applied to the married lady, 
" her children," the people whom she has 
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benefited by her gracious presence and 
deeds, " rise up and call her blessed." 

And again, to be charming in this sense 
is only to be attained in the proportion in 
which one is able to forget oneself. To 
attain a full and worthy existence, marriage 
of some sort is absolutely necessary. In 
other words we mean the devotion of our 
lives to some individual or body of indi- 
viduals. The individual fails, let us give 
ourselves away to the world. 

I have in my recollection many charming 
ladies, young and old, but there are two who 
in this respect beat all the rest. When I 
first met them they were both over seventy, 
and they were then occupied in a long and 
arduous tour. When I asked them how 
they could possibly get through so much, 
(they had been ascending . church steeples, 
mounting coaches, and rising with the sun,) 
they replied with enthusiasm : — 

" We so thoroughly enjoy life, everything 
is so intensely interesting — we know we shall 
both be ill when we return home, but then 
we shall have seen so much and had such a 
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good time while it lasted. It is this thought 
which carries us through." 

They were evidently not travelling for 
health's sake, and so far they are perhaps not 
worthy of emulation, but their spirit I com- 
mend to all my readers. 

Besides it is so much the happiest exist- 
ence, even though we have a little extra 
bodily suffering. 

" We can only have the highest happiness, such as 
goes along with being a great man, by having wide 
thoughts and much feeling for the rest of the world as 
well as ourselves." 

Who has such opportunities to attain a life 
of this sort as the old maid ? When she 
does live such a life we may fairly say, 

"Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.'' 

There is another advantage which the 
single person ought to possess. Romance 
and idealism are still alive within him. To 
quote George Eliot again, thought I have 
forgotten her exact words : — 

' Every man in youth positively affirms he 
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will marry nobody less beautiful than a Venus, 
and in middle age finds himself united to a 
woman who waddles.* 

Whether this is a fair statement of the case 
I will not say, but most married men 
of middle age have either realised or ceased 
to believe in their dreams, and have dis- 
covered that in their persons at all events 
life is a very prosaic business. The bachelor, 
on the other hand, is like the poet turning away 
from Yarrow's stream : — 



'* Be Yarrow's stream unseen, unknown, • 
It must, or we shall sue it. 
We have a vision of our own, 
Ah, why should we undo it*' 

Men and women are very often too hasty 
to realise and to put into form their dream- 
ings ; on the other hand many are so 
enamoured with what they dream that they 
dare not grasp the substance. Of the two 
types the latter is the more interesting ; the 
keeping green of our ideals and dreams means 
the retention of our youth. 

What a charming picture of an old bachelor 
we have in Sir Roger de Coverley. Is not 
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the letter of his old servant on the occasion 
of his death a beautiful epitaph on a great 
man? 
Here is an exquisite confession : — 

"Indeed we were once in great hopes of his re- 
covery upon a kind message that was sent to him 
from the widow lady whom he had made love to, the 
last forty years of his life« but this only proved as 
lightning before death/* 

We are not advocating the prolonged 
courtship of perverse widows, but the spirit 
of Sir Roger de Coverley's life, which was 
that his heart was always young. Whether 
had he married the perverse widow things 
would have been different I cannot say; I 
think they would, and I prefer him as he is, 
and as he died. 

**. It would have gone to your heart," says the old 
butler, ** to have heard the moans the dumb creature 
(Sir Roger's dog) made on the day of my master's 
death. He has never enjoyed himself since ; no more 
has any of us. It was the melancholiest day for the 
poor people that ever happened in Worcestershire." 

Sir Roger died young, not in years but in 
heart, and all single people should share with 
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him the power of retaining the romantic and 
idealistic side of life longer than their married 
friends. 

The advantages to the world in another 
respect in the single life is in active political 
and social work. For what the world really 
wants at the present moment is not more 
inhabitants, but more chance of happiness for 
those already alive. It is not to be expected 
that our married friends will find much time 
for such work. If we do expect it we shall 
probably be disappointed. We may invite 
our friend who at one time used to figure 
largely on the Committee of the Society for 
the Rediistribution of Property, and. on the 
Board of Management of the Association for 
establishing Vegetarian Restaurants in the 
Cannibal Islands, to meetings for extending 
both these movements, and we shall probably 
receive the unsatisfactory reply, "I have 
married a wife, and therefore I cannot come.*' 
The philanthropic work of the world ought 
to be, and is, largely performed by the un- 
married people. It is the honour and 
privilege of thousands of men and women 
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to die, perhaps unmarried, but wept over and 
missed by larger numbers of people than 
would ever have been possible in a condition 
of wedlock. It is a noble ambition to make 
oneself interesting to one's friends and the 
world in which we move ; it is a nobler ambi- 
tion still to live so that when we die we shall 
be missed and regretted for our good works. 
To judge from the way many bachelors and 
spinsters now live, one would suppose the 
very contrary ambition animated them. In 
all these matters married life is inferior in 
opportunities, and even in discipline to the 
single life. 

Is this all sentimental dreaming ? Bachelors 
and maidens in their thousands bear living 
testimony to its reality. Then if it is all so 
beautiful why do people marry ? At the very . 
moment of writing these words I see from my 
window a little procession winding its way to 
the parish church. The ladies are in white, 
and the men have flowers in their button- 
holes. They are deliberately, and of malice 
aforethought, turning their backs on my ideal 
of single blessedness. Which is the wiser. 
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the writer moralising at his desk or the happy 
couple, and is it a prudent* step they are 
taking ? There is no absolute answer to any 
of these questions. Moreover, marriages are 
not regulated in the main by either wisdom 
or prudence, and on the whole this is a good 
thing for the human race. I have thought 
deeply over the matter, and I have come to 
the conclusion that if people will fall in love 
with each other, they had better be left alone. 
It is very certain logic, philosophy, or absence 
of pecuniary prospects have no effect upon 
the man in love. I have had some experi- 
ence in this matter. A bachelor friend whose 
love to me was like that of David to Jonathan, 
became enamoured of a young lady. I went 
to his lodgings. I read him extracts from 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, the 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce by John 
Milton, the Essays of Malthus, and finished 
up with the furnishing estimates of Mr. Maple. 
But all to no purpose. 

** The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact." 
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I have returned to my rooms. I have 
written him a letter in which the fire of 
St Paul, the dulness of Milton, and the 
inhumanity of Malthus were imperfectly 
reflected, and I have received in response 
a love sonnet which will not scan. From 
that hour to this, by silent and almost in- 
sensible gradations, our love has become 
mere friendship, and we are now only on 
calling terms. You see he has become a 
married man, and women are selfish in the 
matter of love. 

But we were talking of people in love, and 
the effect of bringing philosophy and reason 
to bear upon them. It is of no use : the most 
dogmatic of divines and the most crusted of 
Tories are not so impervious to reason as the 
man or woman in love. And as the wise 
man leaves both the dogmatic divine and the 
crusted Tory done, to work out for them- 
selves their own melancholy destinies, so also 
he leaves the poor mortal who is in love. 

Remembering himself that love is like an 
inclined plane, and that once upon its smooth 
and slippery surface, recovery is almost im- 
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possible, he avoids in his own case the 
beginnings, not of evil, but of the tender 
passioa 

It is for such as the wise man this essay is 
written. It is for that large and apparently 
increasing number of people who for a variety 
of reasons have not fallen in love with each 
other. It is written in order to point out to 
them the superior advantages of their lot, 
the endless possibilities of their existence, 
and the beauty and charm with which they 
may invest themselves. And we have tried 
to do this, retaining to the full our rever- 
ence for marriage, and for the passion, the 
absence of which, colour it as beautifully as 
we may, will always render single blessedness 
only a second best ideal after all 
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T a time when both religious and 
irreligious sentimentalists vie with 
each other in advocating family 
love, it requires some boldness to step into 
the arena and defend the cause of family 
discord. Yet we have given many years of 
thought to this most painful subject, and 
while it is not our intention to declare 
unreservedly for hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, we venture to express what 
is an ever growing conviction on our part, 
that the teaching of the present day is 
vitally wrong on this question. 

It will be our duty in the first place to 
expose and refute the teaching of a man, 
who, on the subject of family quarrels, 
exercises an undoubted influence. One of 
his chief poems, which has unfortunately 
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become a classic of the English language, 
begins in the following manner: — 

** Whatever brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home." 

The utter selfishness of these two lines is 
unnoticed by the majority of the Doctor's 
admirers. Now a brawl in the street annoys 
neighbours, obstructs traffic, and hinders 
business, whereas a brawl at home is con- 
fined within a small area, is thoroughly 
enjoyed by the interested parties, and if 
sisters, cousins, or aunts object, they can 
leave the room. 

Dr. Watts then calls to his aid the 
powerful, but at the same time dangerous, 
" Argument from Design : " — 

** Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other's eyes." 

Assuming that the learned Doctor has had 
no special revelation on this subject, we are 
bold enough to assert that as long as our 
hands and nails remain in size and shape 
so peculiarly adapted for ocular operations, 
the " Design Argument '* rather favours 'those 
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reverend personages, that quarrelling with an 
individual is incompatible with love of that 
individual. This is a baseless fiction. The 
quarrelling, as often as not, proceeds from 
the very intensity of our love, and except 
when it ceases to be the mere periodical 
** scene'* I am advocating, and degenerates 
into a chronic wrangle, it is the penalty 
everybody has to pay for individuality. 

Again, we are told on high and reverend 
authority that quarrelling is incompatible 
with the Christian religion. Yet Paul quar- 
relled with Peter, withstanding him to the 
face, Bossuet with F^nelon, Wesley with 
Whitfield, not to mention Dr. Parker with 
the Bishop of London. It is, indeed, high 
time that a more healthy standard of morals 
was adopted. 

Moreover, the almost universal condemna- 
tion this so-called vice receives, has the effect 
of making many lives extremely unhappy 
and uncomfortable. I can remember the 
suffering I myself experienced when a 
shrinking and rather sensitive boy. My 
mother and father from the best possible 
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motives were always impressing upon their 
children not only the heinous sin of quarrel- 
ling, but the fact that our misconduct in this 
respect far exceeded anything to be found in 
any other Christian family. The language 
was always something of this sort : — " You 
never see Mrs. Jones's children behave like 
that ; " " Mrs. Smith's children never fight ;" 
*' Mrs. Brown's infants are like so many 
turtle doves." 

I have a distinct recollection to this day 
of the surprise and not altogether unpleasant 
sensation I experienced when visiting Mrs. 
Brown's infants for the first time. I and my 
brothers were the sympathetic spectators of 
a long sustained and indiscriminate battle, 
not only in words, but in deeds, between the 
young Browns. Peace had no triumphs that 
evening ; war appeared to be the only amuse- 
ment provided for the visitors. 

Our surprise deepened into a feeling of 
undeserved pride, when we heard Mrs. 
Brown, in her frantic efforts to calm the 
angry passions, assure her children that it 
was disgraceful to behave so in company, 
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more especially as their little visitors — point- 
ing to us — never quarrelled. 

Since that day I have discovered many 
instances in which my respected parents were 
evidently misinformed, and many occasions 
on which they deliberately exaggerated to me 
my relations to the universe. But the visit 
to Mrs. Brown was the first serious blow my 
faith in the infallibility of my parents ever 
received. I do not wish to imply that we 
quarrelled less than Mrs. Brown's olive 
branches, or that as children go, they were 
anything out of the way ; but it came as an 
agreeable surprise to us all, that other families 
besides our own, wrangled, fought, and bled 
for their infantine opinions. Above all, we 
had discovered that pattern families were 
frauds. 

We have therefore to this day continued to 
quarrel, and my last visit to the grown-up 
family of Mrs. Brown found them all in a 
heated and passionate wrangle over the 
choice of the particular seaside resort where 
they should spend together the summer 
holiday. It is really most touching, the way 
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in which families who quarrel, stick together 
and refuse to be separated. 

The condemnation quarrelling receives at 
the hands of many good people has often 
very bad effects on married life. The wife 
thinks that because at frequent intervals she 
and her husband have what is called a scene, 
that, therefore, love is dying out between 
them, and that her married life must be an 
unhappy one. 

In fact the world already says as much, 
and although in her best moments she knows 
her life is just the contrary, yet, such victims 
as women are to the opinions around them, 
it is not surprising if she often unnecessarily 
tortures herself with doubts as to her affec- 
tions. 

That quarrelling is incompatible with the 
Christian religion sometimes troubles her 
also, especially if she is not a regular at- 
tendant at parish meetings, nor does much 
active parochial work. In both departments 
of industry she would find worthy clerical, as 
well as lay individuals, who are only restrained 
from coming to blows with each other 
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through fear of the police regulations. I do 
not say this in any scoffing spirit; on the 
contrary, such conduct I hold to be both 
human and inevitable. Man is born to 
quarrel as well as to love, and wherever you 
find enthusiasm, zeal, earnest convictions,, 
passionate hopes, you must expect in their 
trail, high words, strong language, and 
animated quarrels. These form the ground- 
swell of the storm. 

But we were talking of the domestic lives 
of married people. When I hear such 
people, as I often do, say that since the day 
of their wedding they have not had a single 
quarrel, I think of the fate of Ananias and 
Sapphira, and wonder whether history will 
repeat itself. Really the most charitable 
conclusion one can come to is, that when 
they talk like this they are telling lies, other* 
wise what a self-condemnation is contained 
in their confession ! Can you fancy a more 
incorrigibly dull couple, or a home more 
destitute of life and spirits ? 

Those who say that quarrelling and differ- 
ences of opinion fearlessly expressed, are 
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incompatible with a happy married life speak 
falsely. To expect that marriage is going to 
revolutionise human nature, and shake down 
two high-spirited individuals into a kind of 
bottled-up existence, is to lay burthens on 
the institution which it is not strong enough 
to bear. Better fight and tear each other's 
eyes than be dull. Some people enjoy 
fighting: I never heard of anybody who 
enjoyed being dull Dulness ruins more 
marriages than periodical scenes : of that I 
am convinced. 

Take as an instance of what I have been 
saying, the married lives of the Carlyles. 
They quarrelled, and some wishy-washy 
sentimentalists have blamed them. I should 
like to know what else was to be expected. 
Carlyle quarrelled with the Universe and the 
Age, and as the greater contains the less, it 
was not to be expected that a mere wife 
would have been spared. Moreover, it would 
have spoilt the completeness of the induction 
to have made an exception. 

But Mrs. Carlyle was by no means the 
patient long-suffering lady the readers of Mr. 
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Froude's tragedy might suppose. No, she 
enjoyed asserting herself, and would have 
been the first to acknowledge, that for any 
scenes of unpleasantness that did occur, she 
was as much to blame as her husband. Why, 
in one place she describes it as a mark of her 
heavenly temper, that her mother and she 
had been a few days together without 
quarrelling ! 

Carlyle was not always as pleasant as he 
might have been to his wife, but his highly 
strung nature and morbid imagination must 
be held responsible for the exaggerated 
charges he brings against himself in this 
respect. Mrs. Carlyle was not always as 
pleasant as she might have been, and she, 
too, tortured herself with the thought of her 
own shortcomings. But when you tell me 
there was no love between them, or that 
Carlyle himself was a brute, I brand the 
statement as a falsehood. ' Listen to this 
extract from a letter, written by the cruelly 
used lady to her husband. 

*' Oh, my dear ! I am not fit for living in the world 
with this organisation. I cannot even steady my 
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hand to write dear. Yes, I have kissed the dear little 
card-case ; and now I will lie down awhile and try to* 
get some sleep, at least to quiet myself. I will try to 
believe — oh, why cannot I believe it once for all I— 
that with all my faults and follies, I am dearer to you 
than any other creature. 

"Yours ever, J. C." 

But the best commentary on the lives of 
the Carlyles I have ever read was written by 
Mrs. Oliphant in the Contemporary Review 
for May 1883. At the risk of being charged 
with over-burdening my pages with quotations, 
I must give her words in full. 

''Those keen and passionate souls each with the 
two-edged sword of speech cutting this way and that, 
each so intolerant, so impatient, so incapable of en- 
durance, all nerves and sensations; and nothing but 
themselves to try their spirits— would they have been 
better apart, each perhaps sheathed in the silky 
tissues of a milder and softer nature ? We doubt it 
much. The milder partner would have bored them 
both. . . . There were times when they could with 
difficulty live together, and yet there was never a time 
when they could have done without each other. It 
was always, * 111 to hae but waur to want.' " 

But let us leave for the moment the 
quarrels of married people, and take an 
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ordinary large English family, where as so 
frequently happens, diflferences of opinion 
exist, and are expressed with considerable 
heat. What is it they quarrel about, and how 
far is this quarrelling permissible ? 

There is first and foremost the great 
religious question. Having set continents 
ablaze, and nation against nation, its dividing 
power does not spare the family. At the 
present time it is especially active in this 
respect. In a family where differences exist 
on religion, Sunday is of all days the most 
quarrelsome. The particular views held by 
different members of the family are on that 
day brought more prominently into notice, 
and the dinner hour, when every one is fresh 
from their place of worship, is decidedly 
lively. Mr. C. goes nowhere ; he stays at 
home and balances up his account books; 
he has no time for the luxuries of theological 
controversy. Mrs. C. is faithful to the 
Establishment, partly for the sake of old 
associations, partly from a feeling that the 
Church is the most respectable of the religi- 
ous bodies. Two only out of eight of her 
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children remain £sdthftil with her, though as 
the one is a Ritualist, and the other a 
Latitudinarian, neither is able to attend the 
ministrations of the Evangelical dergjnonan 
their mother patronises. 

The others are trying experiments with 
Unitarianism, Positivism, Christian Socialism, 
and Sunday excursions, and have been 
listening during the morning to argumentative 
discourses and special pleadings on behalf 
of the particular views each one espouses. 
They return with appetites considerably 
sharpened both for food and debate. The 
father carves ; is silent on the main question, 
but occasionally growls. The mother mis- 
understands, misquotes Scripture, and at 
intervals implores her better half to interfere. 
The grown-up children quarrel, dispute, and 
thoroughly enjoy themselves. 

We have heard of a household of this sort 
where a brother succeeded in converting his 
sister to his particular opinions ; the new 
position became unendurable, and if, in the 
course of one week, he had not embraced 
another faith, love would have died out 
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between them. The saviour of the quarrel- 
some family was the indifferent father. Had 
he regarded their disputes with anything less 
than indifference, and attempted to fetter 
the active and argumentative brains of his 
children by imposing unnecessary restric- 
tions, they might under the influence of a 
common misfortune have united in the pro- 
fession of some creed or no creed. They 
might b^ve been just as much attached to 
each other, possibly more, but they would 
not have been so lively, nor, I will add, so 
interesting. 

This is not always the case. Take another 
instance. The father is a man of command- 
ing personality, who holds tenaciously the 
two great doctrines of " the depravity of 
human nature," and the eternal damnation 
of all who do not believe, — that is, in his 
shibboleth. Notwithstanding these cheerful 
views he marries a weak, pliant little woman, 
and the two immediately set about in- 
creasing the sum total of depravity in this 
wicked, lost world by bringing into life eight 
or nine little original sinners. The wife, 
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who had come of an Arminian stock, and . 
still ready without making any qualifications, 
the Epistle of St. James, took a somewhat 
exaggerated view of the responsibilities of 
married life, and embraced at her wedding, 
not only her husband, but also his melan- 
choly views. The children all take after 
their mother in disposition. They have no 
character, no self-assertiveness, and one 
after the other all accept unflinchingly, or 
without question, the religious position of 
their father. But the house is under a 
cloud, it is possessed by the spirit of dul- 
ness : if you meet one of the family you 
have met them all. 

Again I say if you wish to destroy quar- 
relling, you must destroy individuality, and 
inaugurate the reign of dulness. 

It would, however, be unfair to instance 
religion as the producer of quarrels, without 
referring to other influences almost, if not 
quite, as potent Our spiritual food causes 
searchings of heart ; so also does that of a 
more substantial kind. 

Some men during dinner keep up a 
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chronic wrangle with their victuals as well 
as their wife. Even when the food suits 
them, they only give the grudging praise a 
farmer gives to a shower of rain which 
comes after a nine weeks' drought : " Very 
good, if we don't 'ave too much." There 
is really quite as much difference of opinion 
on the cooking of a dinner, as there is on 
the apostolical succession. And as a rule 
on each subject the man who knows least 
about the facts of the case, holds the 
strongest opinions and expresses them the 
most passionately. 

Among the female members of a family 
the food question is prolific of many scenes. 
As an instance in point, we give the case of 
a family, where the mother, unknown to her 
daughters, tried an experiment with the 
manufacture of the Christmas mincemeat. 
In short, she used mutton instead of beef 
suet. The result was, that the mincemeat 
was uneatable, but the family bore that 
loss with the same equanimity they were 
forced to observe when, a few weeks be- 
fore, some dozea stewed pears, which their 
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mother coloured with beet-root, had to be 
destroyed. 

The sad thing about both casualties was, 
that tempers were lost, and tears flowed 
freely all through one long winter's evening, 
because the mother declined to admit the 
failure of her experiment, and denounced 
her children as undutiful because they re- 
fused to eat the emetic she had prepared. 
Her besetting sin was making experiments 
with the food, without counting the cost, 
not the least item in which was invariably 
civil war in the household. 

Dress is another fruitful cause of domestic 
scenes. In many families the great prob- - 
lems of mind and body have no influence 
whatever as a disturbing force. The parish 
priest and the Times newspaper set the 
thinking on all subjects, and the family 
cheerfully accepts the dogmatism of the one, 
and the vacillations of the other. But for 
all that they are quarrelsome. 

In most large families there are one or 
two black sheep who are comparatively care- 
less as to their personal appearance. When 
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the majority is disposed the other way, 
domestic quarrels ensue. A man ventures 
on a hot day into the city of London in a 
straw hat, and is passed in the street by his 
indignant nearest and dearest. What George 
Eliot calls '^ the mystic stirring of a common 
life/' as a definition of blood relationship, 
takes in this case a form rather of repulsion 
than attraction. Such episodes in family 
history are unfortunate, because the evening 
of the day on which they occur is entirely 
wasted and rendered useless for other pur- 
suits. The whole time is taken up by what 
would be called in the House of Commons 
''a debate on the adjournment of the 
House." In the case we are imagining, 
however, there is a slight difference owing 
to the absence of ''the Speaker" to keep 
the language within parliamentary limits. 

Then your estimable mother and sisters 
insist upon your having regard to what they 
call the position of the family in the matter 
of dress ; and endeavour by all 'means in 
their power to prevent you carrying your 
theories on political economy into practice. 

II 
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I take my examples from the world of 
nature. The leaves remain on the tree until 
through exhaustion they fall off; the hair 
keeps on your dog's back until it comes out 
by reason of age ; and it has always been my 
desire as a worshipper of nature to follow 
her beautiful and suggestive ways with re- 
gard to my clothes. In other words, I am 
constantly endeavouring to wear them out. 

But you must go into lodgings if you 
wish to follow the lessons of nature. It is 
a hopeless experiment in the bosom of your 
family. 

With some men whose women-folk are 
ardent lovers of horticulture, spring is the 
most trying time, both for their clothes and 
tempers. This is the season when itinerant 
sellers of geraniums in full bloom, plants 
forced in hothouses, and other trifles of a 
like nature, come round to your door and 
tempt the amateur gardener into purchases. 
If it were simply a matter of expenditure of 
so much cash, I am sure there are few men 
who would complain. But these wretched 
swindlers expressly stipulate that instead of 
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money they will take old clothes; and at 
once a rush is made for your room, where 
ail your supposed winter things are hanging. 

When you arrive home from town, you are 
asked to admire the plants. It would be as 
well before you give an opinion to investigate 
your wardrobe, and so estimate the cost. 

In one particularly good year for these 
flower-sellers, when all the occupants of our 
terrace were vying with each other for pre- 
eminence in gardening, I lost a splendid pair 
of trousers which had only been a month 
in wear. It was, as my amiable relatives 
regretfully informed me, a case of mistaken 
identity. The loss was all the more annoy- 
ing, because the plant for which they were 
exchanged, died from exposure to the air in 
a week, while the trousers may still be lead- 
ing a useful, though scarcely an ornamental 
existence. 

There is a school of philosophical his- 
torians who aim at establishing a science of 
history, which shall enable a man to estimate 
from a given number of circumstancesi what 
will be the resultant action. They hold out 
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to us the melancholy prospect of being able 
to predict the movements of men with the 
same accuracy as they now predict the move- 
ments of the stars. I only hope this will not 
happen in my time, but as a small contribu- 
tion to its ultimate realisation, I may mention 
that in small matters such prediction is even 
now perfectly possible. 

For instance, in the domestic troubles I 
have just described, there is only one pos- 
sible resultant action. And that action is " a 
row in the house." This will be the same, 
whether the family is Mahommedan, Chris- 
tian, or Buddhist 

Dress, as a matter of course, divides and 
agitates the lady members of a household to 
a greater extent than it does the men. There 
are doubtless many exceptions. In some 
cases the lady members of a family dress 
alike in every particular. It is a fair pre- 
sumption that such a family suffers from an 
absence of character and individuality. In- 
dividual tastes in the matter of dress are 
clearly non-existent. 

As Sunday is the most quarrelsome day in a 
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family which is divided upon religious ques- 
tions, so also is it with a family who are con- 
cerned first of all with the question, ** Where- 
withal shall ye be clothed?" The fact is, 
every lady tries to look her best on that day, 
and to face with impunity the disparaging 
comments of her sisters. Now that the high 
pews of our forefathers have been abolished, 
the scope for competition of this sort is prac- 
tically unlimited. 

At the dinner table the sermon is accepted 
as a matter of course, so long as it is not too 
brilliant in delivery nor unsettling in tone. 
The costumes of the worshippers are not, 
however, allowed to pass so easily. An ani- 
mated and angry debate ensues, as to whether 
Mrs. Jones made her new dress with her own 
hands, or whether she employed a dress- 
maker. Sides are also taken on the question 
whether Mrs. Smith's bonnet is an old one of 
last year, done up, or a recent importation 
from Paris. Then Mr. Robinson is de- 
nounced by one lady member of the family 
for allowing his wife to come to church in 
such a loud style, and applauded by another 
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lady for his good taste in allowing his wife to 
dress as she likes. 

The male members of the family are at- 
tacked unmercifully because they venture to 
express admiration of the appearance of cer- 
tain young ladies, whose dresses they are now 
told are in the worst possible taste, **who 
looked positive guys," and whose figures will 
not permit of ** a fit." 

It is quite possible of course to ventilate 
all these little differences at the dinner table 
calmly, and without high words. But there 
are comparatively few human beings who can 
face with calmness opposition to their own 
views, or believe in the sanity of those who 
have arrived at conclusions different to their 
own. This applies with double force in the 
case of ladies of one family, when discussing 
matters of dress and fashion. When you 
plainly see from the manner of j^ur oppo- 
nent that your sanity is suspected, it is con- 
trary to the experience of humanity to be 
able to maintain an attitude of calmness. 

But in dress, in food, and in religion, it is 
as a rule not hatred or malice which produces 
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ferment, but the individual preference or 
will asserting itself. The presence of indivi- 
duality is more often the cause of family 
quarrels, than the absence of love. 

The love the members of a family bear to 
each other is not to be tested by the heated 
language they use, but by their acts. If the 
family wrangle all Sunday over problems of 
mind and body, fashion plates, or their 
fellow parishioners' dresses, and yet during 
the week make endless little sacrifices in 
order to render one another's lot more endur- 
able, who shall grudge them their polemical 
luxuries ? 

The world hears the quarrels, and with its 
usual superficiality judges accordingly; but 
of 

*' that best portion of a good man's life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts of kindness 
and of love," 

takes very meagre notice. Soft words and 
an appearance of complete family agreement 
are not always signs of peace. Beware of 
the skeleton in the cupboard ! 

There are families who do not quarrel; 
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they only sulk. Personally I prefer a stand- 
up fight to conduct of this sort. It is not 
healthy; it has few elements of vitality, 
though even here there is often indirect good 
produced. Some households who suffer from 
repeated attacks of sulks are seized at the 
same time with a tid3dng mania, and the 
house gains in neatness what is lost in temper. 
I used to live with a man who sulked. He 
was the most untidy individual under the sun 
when calm ; I always knew when he was in 
a temper, he began "to clear up" silently, 
but vigorously. During that operation he 
was dangerous ; in fact, it was owing to inter- 
ference on my part at one of these crises in 
his life that we ceased to live together. 

Some men seem to regard their families as 
fair game for all kinds of injury and dis- 
honesty. The majority of men and women 
happily possess an instinctive feeling that the 
tie of blood is a sacred one, and that faith- 
fulness to one's family through evil report and 
good report is a solemn duty. In a minority 
of cases t'his feeling is obviously non-existent, 
but its existence in others is taken advantage 
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of in order to commit acts which, if proceed- 
ing from an outsider, would result in heavy 
and condign punishment at the hands of the 
law. But in a supposed case of this sort the 
culprit rightly estimates how his doings will 
be regarded. 

We are all familiar with the excuses usual 
in calamities of this kind. " It is all in the 
family; ** "After all he is one of us ; " " Think 
of the disgrace to the family in case of expo- 
sure." Repeated use of these phrases docs 
its work; the poor sinned against family 
yields, and the man escapes. In fact, he 
relied upon this reluctance to act as the 
security for his misdeeds. 

But from a high moral point of view his 

sin is worse that that of an outsider, in that 

he has taken advantage of, and presumed 

upon, one of the noblest feelings in the human 

heart : — 

•'A faith 
Taught by no priest, but by their beating hearts, 
Faith to each other : the fidelity 
Of fellow wanderers in a desert place. 
Who share the same dire thirst, and therefore share 
The scanty water," 
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It would be well if, in the interests of the 
hundreds who suffer in this way, we were to 
follow the example of some heathen tribes 
and give no quarter to the individuals who 
sin against this divine imperative. 

The very animals are sometimes superior 
to men in matters of this kind. I have a 
dog who possesses the family feeling to a 
remarkable degree. He is polite but distant 
in his manner to our servants ; he maintains 
an attitude of dignified reserve towards all 
visitors in the house who are not members 
of the family, and he is not above accepting 
trifles at their hands. But he resolutely re- 
fuses either to sit or to take his meals in the 
kitchen, or to go out for a walk with anybody 
but members of our family. His very act of 
refusing all delicate attentions of this sort 
suggests the idea that if he could speak he 
would say that he was "one of us.'* He 
extends this treatment to the cat. No dog 
hates cats with greater intensity than he does, 
nor chases them more unmercifully; but at 
home he recognises faithfully that our cat is 
also " one of us," and he is almost chivalrous 
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in his conduct towards poor pussy. It is 
evidently " the mystic stirring of a common 
life " which restrains him from mortally 
wounding the animal. Besides, in not recog- 
nising the servants as belonging to the house- 
hold he exhibits a fine intelligence. Our 
servants are constantly changing, while the 
cat had already resided with us some years 
at the time the dog arrived. But the idea 
of injuring a member of the family, whether 
feline or human, is evidently never entertained 
by him. 

How far is quarrelling permissible in a 
family ? is the next question. It is difficult 
to answer, because everything must depend 
upon character and circumstances. There 
is, however, one rough and ready test which 
is applicable to all cases. When hatred, 
bad feeling, and cruel acts accompany your 
wrangles, they are sinful. When love and 
sincere regrets for excesses in language are 
the result of your quarrels, there is little or 
no harm in them. Nay, they are blessings 
in disguise. 

Passionate natures are ofteh really the 
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most affectionate. We remember hearing of 
a case where the eldest daughter in a family 
made the spirited though murderous confes- 
sion to a friend, on rising from her knees at 
the family prayer, '* that she sometimes felt 
as if she cotdd kill" her younger brother. 
And this was simply because the sister had, 
at an earlier period of the evening, been 
worsted in an argument on the advantages 
of a monarchical form of government. Yet 
we, who know her real nature and her abid- 
ing feelings and conduct towards that brother, 
venture to think her position perfectly natural 
and excusable. 

The heavy and occasional thunderstorm 
is better than eternal sunshine, aye, better 
also than continued clouds; and human 
nature is, after all, very much like the earth 
from which it springs. It is after the thunder- 
storm and the lightning mother earth looks 
most beautiful, when the sun seems to 
shine more brightly, and nature has taken 
a new lease ^ of existence. Mortals in like 
manner have not much staying power in the 
matter of love, and unless a good healthy 
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quarrel comes in now and then to give a 
fresh impetus to our affections, what was 
once love will degenerate into a sickly 
sentimentalism. 





The Heretics of Society. 

HERE exists in Society a similar 
state of things to that which we see 
around us in the ecclesiastical 
world. There is the Established Church; 
there are also the Dissenters and the Free- 
thinkers. There is an equal amount of 
dogmatism, tyranny, and prejudice in each 
of these different groups ; and, we may add, 
an equal amount of good feeling, honest, 
though perhaps mistaken, intentions at the 
root of all their actions. 

The Establishment in the social world 
represents the large mass of men and women 
who accept unhesitatingly the manners, 
customs, and habits inherited from their 
forefathers, modified to suit existing cir- 
cumstances. 

The Dissenters are those groups of en- 
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thusiasts who, rebelling against the tyranny 
and uselessness of certain fashions and 
customs, separate themselves into protesting 
cliques, which in a very short time become 
even more tyrannical than the body from 
which they have seceded. 

The Freethinkers are the individuals who, 
protesting against all authority in matters of 
dress, habits, and customs, plead earnestly 
for the right of private judgment These also 
partake of the faults of their religious proto- 
types, and, by repeated insistence of their one 
pet principle, neglect altogether the respect 
which is due to the traditions of the past. 

In social tyranny there is not much to 
choose between any of these bodies. All 
alike issue their edicts and social ostracisms \ 
and most of them declare war against origin- 
ality, peculiarity, and individuality. 

We often hear of peculiar and original 
children, and we thank God for them — there 
are so many who are neither the one thing 
nor the other. But the pity of it is, that 
peculiar and original children have in most 
cases very ordinary and worldly parents, who 
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Sit once pursue a method calculated to drive 
out all that is individual in their children. 
An original child is hawked round, petted up, 
and lauded to the skies by its mistaken 
parents, until the poor child develops not 
into a genius, but into a prig. And prigs 
are not original characters. 

Some children of this sort can live through 
such treatment and maintain their originality: 
the more part, I fancy, sink under the treat- 
ment. Other parents, quite as mistaken, 
possess a child of marked peculiarities, and 
they proceed at once to persecute and punish 
the poor little infant until it is moulded more 
into human shape. To children of a sensitive 
disposition no treatment could be more 
cruel; but the sin of sins, the sin against 
the customs and habits of society, must be 
checked in youth or else it will show itself 
in manhood. So it happens that what with 
petting and spoiling on the one hand, and 
persecution on the other, very few of these 
original children maintain their character 
through life. I honestly believe more origin- 
ality, genius, and individuality are bom into 
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the world than would appear from the 
characters and habits of grown-up people. 
If we could only save the children from the 
education they are doomed to go through, 
what a much more interesting century the 
next would be I 

As it is, when we see these precocious and 
original little infants brpught into the drawing- 
room with all their freshness and pretty 
original ways, the more thoughtful among 
us say in spirit to them: — 

** Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight} 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight. 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.'' 

To worshippers in the great social establish- 
ment the highest aim of education and 
training is to mould and form their children 
after the pattern approved by the voice of 
the world in which they move. For to be 
approved by that voice means the material 
advancement of the grown-up man. 

To worshippers in the social dissenting 
bodies the highest aim is to mould their 
children into the narrowing shape approved by 
their own little systems. Foigetting that they 

12 
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themselves exercised private judgment when 
they abandoned the establishment^ they deny 
that right to their poor children. 

And the ordinary social freethinker in the 
matter of training his children is not much 
better. For does not he say, in common 
with the rest of mankind, ^' Let us make man 
in our own image " ? 

What would be thought of a gardener if he 
applied the same method to all the plants in 
his garden, irrespective of their particular 
characteristics? And does not the wise 
gardener, when he finds some rare species 
among his flowers, carefully tend and en- 
courage that particular variation? But the 
gardeners of human life, the parents and 
teachers of our boys and girls, what do they 
do? Nothing of the kind. The public 
school for the boy, and the high school for 
the girl, and an endless series of stiff ex- 
aminations for both, are applied in the 
majority of cases indiscriminately, and with 
naturally very mixed results. Educate, 
educate, educate! that is the cry of the 
nineteenth century, an4 it is a cry with which 
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I have the strongest sympathy. But in order 
that it may receive my full concurrence, I 
must qualify it with another cry — Discrimi- 
nate, discriminate, discriminate ! 

The highest aim of education from my 
point of view should be to assist individuals 
to develop their characters to the highest 
possible point In other words, we should 
strive to turn out by our method a human 
being, not a human encyclopaedia, or " logic- 
chopping " machine. 

Jeremy Bentham was a philosopher in his 
day, and has exercised not a little influence 
in that capacity upon certain rather dull and 
unimaginative circles. As a human being, 
in my humble opinion he was a failure. 
Mr. Hazlitty in a contemporary notice of 
him, said : — 

*' He has lived for the last forty years in a house 
in Westminster overlooking the park, like an anchorite 
in his cell, reducing law to a system and the mind of 
man to a machine. He scarcely ever goes out, and 
sees very little company. He talks a great deal, and 
listens to nothing but facts." 

After this terrible statement we are not 
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surprised to hear he disliked Shakespeare. 
But we are quite prepared for the announce- 
ment that he wrote in an unpopular and 
unintelligible style. If he simply stuck to 
facts this was inevitable. His critic also 
informs us that his works were translated into 
French, but that the immediate necessity of 
the hour is to have them translated into 
English. We disagree with him here; it is 
the one great cause we have of thankfulness to 
Mr. Bentham that his works are unreadable. 
We hope we are not unjust to Jeremy. 
In some quarters his pursuits may have 
done good; they were, however, evidently 
of no use to him personally. Quite the 
contrary. Hearken again to Mr. Hazlitt 

*' He lends an ear to plausible projectors, and if 
he cannot prove them to be wrong in their premises 
or conclusions, thinks himself bound in reason to stake 
his money on the venture." 

Jeremy Bentham was an extreme instance 
of the education of intellect at the expense 
of the imagination and character. 

In all the essays in this book we have 
viewed man as a social animal, and we shall 
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still keep this point steadily in view. Indi- 
viduality is the most valuable factor in social 
life. To turn out a really interesting human 
being, full of freshness and wide sympathies, 
is to me of more importance than to equip 
him with all the armour necessary to outstrip 
his brothers and sisters in the race for money. 
What is the good of your money or your 
position if you are only half a human being, 
with all the freshness and joy of life worried 
out of you in the fearful race ? Where, ah ! 
where, is your individuality? Religion has 
before now been saved by heretics, — Paul 
Wyclif, Luther, Wesley, Newman, and 
Maurice, all were heretics in their day, but 
they were the saviours of religion. So also 
is it in social matters. The heretics keep 
alive the flame of individuality ; the peculiar 
people, the remnant, as Mr. Arnold would 
call them, preserve the variety of the species 
at a time when 

" Knowledge comes and wisdom lingers, and I linger 
on the shore, 
And the individual withers, and the world is more and 



more." 
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There is however a broad distinction to be 
drawn between different kinds of heretics. 
We are all acquainted with people who, in 
religious matters, are unorthodox simply for 
the sake of shocking their neighbours and 
appearing singular. Just the same temper of 
mind is frequently to be observed in social 
matters. Singularity and individuality are 
two entirely different things. 

In social matters we would define singu- 
larity as a rebellion against certain habits and 
customs without any ground or reason for 
such rebellion beyond a blind desire to appear 
different to one's fellows. With this class of 
peculiar people we have little or no sympathy. 
Sometimes the singularity is unintentional» 
or the result of bad taste and carelessness. 
It is none the less objectionable. For 
instance, all human experience goes to show 
that the fork is the most convenient means 
of conveying certain foods to the mouth ; it 
is a custom which exists on the ground of its 
very utility, and the man who, neglecting the 
lessons of human experience in this matter, 
uses his knife, " for an honour to which it is 
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not born/' is a man who is certainly singular, 
but contemptible. The habit is dangerous ; 
it cannot be defended either on grounds of 
grace or utility. 

The same is equally true of opinions. All 
human experience goes to show that when 
the thermometer rises to 100® in the shade 
both men and women begin to sigh for 
" Greenland's icy mountains." Not only that, 
but as a rule their tempers rise with the heat. 
In this state of mind, nothing is more irritat- 
ing than to hear somebody loudly maintain 
his delightful coolness, and freedom from 
any discomfort. The attitude is assumed 
obviously with the purpose of irritating, and 
the object is gained. It clearly has no 
foundation in fact, as the man who is speak- 
ing possesses all the outward and visible 
signs of intense heat, and we are left with 
the alternative of assuming he is either un- 
truthful or a paralytic. 

So also all considerations of utility and well- 
being are on the side of railways, telegraphs, 
newspapers, and machines. There is a 
satisfactory consensus of intelligent opinion 
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on the side of maintaining these accessories 
to our happiness. To denounce them un- 
mercifully in a room full of people in a 
friend's house is to be guilty of the sin of 
singularity. The offence is doubled when, 
as is usually the case, you telegraphed to 
your friend your expected arrival ; you came 
down by train arrayed in a ready-made suit 
(machine sewn), and read the Ec?io straight 
through — advertisements and all — in a third- 
class carriage. The passion for singularity in 
appearance, habits, or character must never 
be confounded with individuality ; nor is this 
the inspiration of the true heretics of society. 

The true heretic is one who differs from 
society on the ground that society is untrue 
to nature- Heresy is the courage of obedi- 
ence to truth and nature as opposed to 
slavish obedience to the artificial restrictions 
of society. And as in religious history this 
was, in the first place, the animating power 
of the lives of the hermits and of the monks, 
so in secular matters we find the same spirit 
alive and working. 

We all know the hermits of social life, 
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and, in a superior sort of way, we despise 
them. Nevertheless they are doing a work. 
In an age of bustle, of excitement, of slavery 
to fashion, of craving for notoriety, they are 
keeping alive the great truth that a man*s 
life consisteth not in the things which he 
possesseth. 

The true modern hermit has profited by the 
lessons of his religious prototype, and in his 
revulsion from society has not rushed into 
the opposite extreme, and finished up by being 
himself untrue to nature. He does not, like 
St. Antony, live alone because the world is 
wicked. He does not, like Simon Stylites 
on his pillar, present to the world the 
spectacle of what the alternative to a worldly 
life may become. No, the modem hermit, if 
he is also a true heretic, has drawn himself 
away from society because beauty and truth- 
fulness to nature, which are with him the 
ruling passion, are not to be found within 
her borders. 

Very often it is our fate to come across 
people of this sort, more especially youths, 
who, with endless opportunities for mixing in 
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society, use them not, but shut themsdves 
up and adopt lines of thought and action at 
variance with those of their friends. They 
are generally in this state, and at this age, 
very unpleasant young men ; the defects of 
their own qualities are painfidly obvious; 
and altogether it is not surprising that they 
rouse the indignation of their friends and 
relatives. 

What is the cry we hear on all sides aboat 
them? " Why can't he do as all his friends 
are doing?" "He ought to mix with his 
fellows and have all these absurd ideas 
knocked out of his head." "Such extreme 
opinions will only injure him in his career.** 
"Are not we good enough for him?" "I 
wonder his mother allows him to go on as 
he does — she ought to interfere." 

His mother, if she is a wise woman, will 
do nothing of the sort. It is possible her son 
may have the making of a prig in him, and 
these may be simply the preliminary stages. 
It is possible also that the youth may be 
dimly feeling his way to higher conceptions 
of life than those possessed by his kind 
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friends and relatives. Then in the name 
of our common humanity leave him alone. 

It is true he is unpleasant, so are we all 
when we persist in following a certain road 
and decline to take advice. His estimable 
friends and relatives, members of the great 
social establishment, would apply the levelling 
process ; we, on the contrary, are prepared to 
tolerate temporary unpleasantness and prig- 
gishness in the possible hope of an ultimate 
variety of type. Don't be hard on these very 
unpleasant, these dreadful young men. 

There is another form of social heresy 
which we venture to commend. The aim 
of life is, in most social circles, at the present 
day to get on ; he who succeeds best in this 
is the approved of society. He is a bishop 
in the social establishment, and all flock to 
his palace to applaud the tact, the singleness 
of purpose, and the careful moderation of 
opinions and habits which have secured 
him his present position. 

The social heretic we applaud is the man 
who by life and by precept gives the lie to 
this degrading form of hero-worship. In 
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one of Addison's happiest essays occurs 
the following sentence: — 

" The living are only those that are some way or 
other laudably employed in the improvement of their 
own minds, or for the advantage of others ; and even 
among these I shall only reckon into their lives that 
part of their time which has been spent in the mann^ 
above mentioned," 

All people, he goes on to say, who do not 
answer to this description are " dead folk." 
" Every worthless man is a dead man." I 
have often thought of the extreme beauty 
and truth of this idea ; but if it were literally 
true, what a harvest there would be for the 
undertakers ! What a funeral procession there 
would be! If the race for wealth and 
position is a qualification for the grave, who 
would live to tell the tale ? Only the heretics 
of society; the men and women who have 
found this world both beautiful and inter- 
esting, without the desire for, or the posses- 
sion of, either position or money. 

But when Addison used the words '* dead 
folk," I think he meant ** dull folk," and 
in the social sense dulness is death. What 
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unutterably dull mortals pushing people are ; 
as they do not possess variety of aim, and 
as their minds are steadily fixed on the one 
goal, how can you expect variety of character? 
This is why a village tap-room is often a 
more human and entertaining place than a 
suburban dinner-table. 

I have in another place pleaded for the 
application of the artistic feeling to our con- 
versation. I would here go further, and say 
that this artistic feeling should be the guiding 
power of our lives. I do not insist upon moral 
aims, I leave such things to the clergy ; but 
I think it would be well for men and women 
to regard the living out of their lives as the 
true artist would regard the working out of 
his picture. As the true artist experiences 
the joy of creation with but little thought of 
the market value of his work, so also should 
the man feel the joy of living, of working out 
his life into a beautiful and harmonious form, 
apart from whether his particular actions will 
make him richer or poorer. If we possessed 
the artistic spirit, I do not think we should 
see so many men and women who have 
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obviously lost the eDJOjnnent of mere li 
apart from the accumulation of wealth 
achievement of position. 

And as a single moral aim often sp< 
work of art, takes the humanity out of 
does a single definite aim in life often 
the beauty of many an existence. Varit 
the very life of beauty, in action, in 1 
ture, and in art This is why Charles L 
as a human being, is a more attra 
creature than Jeremy Bentham. 

He is, therefore, a true heretic who re 
to bow the knee to either money or pos: 
and who carries the artistic feeling int< 
whole of his life. 

There are other forms of heresy we hi 
to defend. Singularity in dress and man 
apart from considerations of beauty 
utility, we unhesitatingly condemn. S 
larity which can be defended on both gro 
we cannot dismiss so readily. At the pn 
moment, however, there is more variel 
dress and habits than perhaps has been> 
in our country for a long time. The s 
establishment still set;s the dominant fasl 
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and thousands worship at her shrine, but 
dissent was never so rife as it is in matters of 
dress. This is encouraging, but a walk in the 
park will convince anybody that much yet 
remains to be done. 

I do not think it speaks well for the taste 
or artistic feeling of either ladies or gentlemen 
when they accept, without hesitation, the 
dominant fashion. Of course there are hun- 
dreds of individuals who must be excused in 
this matter : they have little or no time for 
thought on such subjects, and they accept 
the voice of their dressmaker or tailor with 
the same readiness as in matters of religion 
they accept the voice of their clergyman. 

To approach the subject of ladies' dress is 
a bold and perhaps presumptuous attempt 
on my part. But admitting my own extreme 
rashness, I am obliged, for the sake of illus- 
tration, to instance certain fashions which 
have, at one time and another during the 
last few years, been very popular, but which, 
because the attempt was made to impose them 
upon all ladies indiscriminately, failed to pro- 
mote either beauty or utility. 
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With four only of these fashions do I pro- 
pose to deal — ^the fringe, the small waist, the 
dress-improver, and the high heel. I am the 
first to acknowledge that in certain special 
cases one or other of these adornments suits 
the lady. They probably suited the lady 
who first started the fashion ; but anybody 
with any sense of what the real beauty of the 
human form is, must see that, applied in- 
discriminately, such fashions are wholly 
unsuitable. 

The forehead is, in every human counte- 
nance, the feature which gives most life and 
intelligence to the &ce. Ladies with high 
foreheads can spare a piece off the top for 
purposes of adomment, without materially in- 
juring their expression. Ladies with narrow 
foreheads, when they proceed to cover them 
up, only succeed in producing an appearance 
of vacancy and want of intelligence ; yet, at 
one time, we remember the social establish- 
ment placed the fringe as one of the articles 
of its creed, and both narrow and high fore- 
heads rushed to subscribe to it. 

The small waist is pretty only when it is 
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natural, and when it is in harmony with the 
rest of the body. It is impossible to mistake 
a waist that has been forced and a waist that 
is natural. The one suggests feelings of 
pain and horror ; the other calls forth our 
love of the harmonious and the beautiful 
Yet the social establishment, at the hands 
of her priests the dressmakers, deludes poor 
womanhood with the idea of its universal 
beauty. 

As to the dress-improver, any woman with 
a beautiful figure who uses such a thing 
shows little gratitude to her Maker. It is 
possible that in cases where nature has not 
been bounteous in this way the dress-im- 
prover has been an improvement to the figure 
as well as to the dress. But when the human 
figure is harmoniously developed we desire no 
aids of this sort : at the best they only distort 
and spoiL 

The zeal of dressmakers for this particular 
fashion is to be explained on the ground that 
in a professional sort of way they place the 
importance of the dress before the figure. 
The machine sets off the one, though it dis- 

Its 
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of the creed of the dii iiimiIii tihat thebdj 
is made fo the dRB^not tke dies for the 
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on the gEOOHl that thej pRfeoed to be ad- 
mbed for dicir own nkcs, and not fortiie 
skiD of tfaar dirmnakpi% verc beictics sodi 
as I veuuiie to commend. 

And as to tfaeh^ hed, it is faiflfiriefit to 
ny that it n contiaij to Holy Writ Yoa 
are attempting the imposnbility of adding 
one colxt to yoor statme. It is n^jiy, it is 
usdessy and it is dangerous. FinaUy, it is 
a sham, and must be found out by all 
sensible peof^ 

Most of us like to see wdl-dressed ladies, 
but our criterion of beauty shonld not be, 
Is this in conformity with the prevailing 
fashion ? but, Is this becoming to the par- 
ticular individual ? 

The slavery of men to the establishmoit 
and to their priests the tailors is quite as 
pitiable. Again, to busy men this is perhaps 
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excusable, they are glad to have their think- 
ing done for them in these matters. But 
dressy men spend hours before the glass, and 
the result is not encouraging to the lovers of 
beauty. One laments this less in men than 
in women, because the bulk of mankind are 
ugly by nature, and dressing is therefore of 
less moment ; whereas from women we natur- 
ally expect beauty, taste, and artistic feeling. 

But all men and women who refuse 
deliberately to dress in the way prescribed 
by the establishment, because, as far as they 
themselves are concerned, it cannot be de- 
fended on the ground of either beauty or 
utility, are at once the heretics and saviours 
of society. 

In odier departments of life the same 
argument might be continued. Society with 
her rules and her punishments meets us at 
every turn, and now and again we see in 
isolated cases human nature asserting it^ 
self. 

Look at the voice of society on th6 subject 
of marriage. She says to a girl, *'You 
must not think of marrying that man ; you 
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will have other splendid chances ; he has no 
position, poor prospects, and but little money. 
There is no such thing as love in a cottage.'' 
The true heretic is the girl who says, *' When 
I fell in love, I fell in love with the man, not 
his prospects." Love marriages, it is true, 
often end disastrously, and unsuitability of 
temperament finds itself out when the 
romance is over. But the marriages or- 
dained and regulated by society are failures 
from the commencement. They are untrue 
to nature; in them there is 

•• Neither joy nor love nor light. 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain." 

Rebellion against society when she dictates 
to us on matters of this sort is heresy to be 
commended ; it is the higher nature asserting 
itself. 

Heresy is the new life streaming in, some- 
times fitfully, sometimes in fuller measures, 
upon the thoughts and habits of men. Very 
often it is simply the old life, human nature 
going back upon itsel£ 

Much of the success of die Roman Catholic 
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Church has been due to the fact that she 
has had the benefit of, and has known how 
to use, the experience of ages. Much of 
the comparative failure of the Protestant 
bodies has been due to a neglect of that 
experience. 

Therefore in social matters it is not always 
desirable to contend against established usages, 
or to attack indiscriminately what we have 
called the social establishment. It represents, 
like both its Roman and English ecclesiastical 
prototypes, much that is true and much that 
is beautiful. Where it is one or the other, 
or both, we follow her willingly and grate- 
fully. 

But the new life when it appears within 
her borders must not be ruthlessly boycotted 
or driven out, and we look to men and 
women with courage to insist upon its 
recognition 

Different methods will be used by different 
individuals. 

Some, in order to emphasise their position 
and to make it clear, will abandon society, 
and proclaim a relentless war against her 
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from the outside. They do their work ; then 
are parts of the social establishment whid 
nothing but a determined attack from thi 
outside will ever destroy. But these ar< 
the geniuses of the world. For ordinar 
people like ourselves such attitude savour 
of presumption. 

The geniuses in the social world represent 
the clergy in the ecclesiastical establishment 
and more b expected from them than the 
laity. We do not wonder sometimes when 
they secede. But the laity both in the 
religious and social world have no sucl: 
restrictions imposed upon them; they have 
no articles to sign, only their pew-rents tc 
pay. 

Then do not let us abandon the Churcli 
of our &thers for the narrowing atmosphere 
of the dissenting bodies. Let us insist upon 
our right to remain as heretics within the 
borders of society. It was alwa}^ Dean 
Stanley's wish to include them in the 
ecclesiastical establishment, and he set the 
example by not seceding himself. 

There is so much that is venerable and oi 
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good report in society ; so many of her rules 
and customs are but the accumulated ex- 
perience of many ages, that we may well 
hesitate before we think of founding societies 
of our own. Let us, by continued presence 
within her borders, supply the reason for the 
greater extension of liberty and charity to 
social heretics. 

Reform from without we leave to the 
poets, the artists, and the prophets. For 
reform from within we look to the laity of 
society. If we have not pluck enough 
ourselves to be heretics, to be individual in 
our tastes and enemies to all useless and 
artificial restrictions, let us recognise and 
encourage these qualities in others. 

My dear young friends, who have not yet 
bowed the knee to Baal, I will have one 
word with you before I close. You have 
possibly been taught that the aim of your 
existence should be to imitate the conduct 
of the leaders of society. These people are 
no doubt great sticklers for form and cere- 
mony, for obedience to the social opinions 
and aims around them, to all the petty and 
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artificial restrictions of modem civilizatioo. 
They judge me, and they will judge you, 
according to the manner in which we obey 
their mandates. 

But what does it really matter ? Are these 
the things which make life happy? Dont 
the people who live for these things strike 
you as very stale and unprofitable? Very 
little, very mean, very soulless are their lives. 
In truth, if society consisted of nothing but 
these people, many of us would die of ennui 
and. despair. But it is not so. Here and 
there, in even the most enslaved circles, we 
find the representatives of heresy ; men who 
are to be found walking about the city in 
unconventional costume; ladies in the parkin 
becoming, though scarcely orthodox, dresses ; 
men who are bent on enjoying life in their 
own way, regardless of what we may call 
the ofiicial pleasures ; and women who have 
rebelled against the verdict of society as to 
the end and aim of a woman's existence. 
These people speak freely, act freely, but 
always on grounds commendable to truth 
and beauty. 
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Society men and women struggle after one 
painful and insufferable type : these people, 
on the contrary, struggle after variety of type 
and truthfulness to the natural differences 
in human character. 

Let us return once more to our ecclesi- 
astical analogy. We are pleadmg for the 
recognition of heresy, />., of individual 
opinion and taste within the social establish- 
ment. Can we do better than close with 
the words of the great man whose highest 
ambition was to see the same principle recog- 
nised in the Church of England ? Here are 
a few of Dean Stanley's characteristic sen- 
tences; and wherever the word "Church" 
appears, read " Society." " It is one of the 
excellences of the English Church that a spirit 
like Shakespeare can belong to it without 
being compelled to answer any question, or 
to enrol himself under any flag. It was in 
Shakespeare's time that the Church embraced 
all Englishmen, and in this best and highest 
sense of the word, and in this sense only, he 
was an English Churchman. But I repeat 
that of his particular opinions his works tell 
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us nothing. And the fact that this is so, and 
that we, notwithstanding, bear with him and 
admire him, is a standing proof to us that the 
paltry distinctions of party are not so import- 
ant as we usually endeavour to make them — 
that the highest idea of the Church of truth, 
of a national Church, is that which takes no 
heed of them.*' 
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How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child I '* 



|H£ late Mr. Walter Bagehot, whea 
pressed by his mother to take unto 
himself a wife, was in the habit of 
saying, '^ A man's mother is his misfortune, 
his wife is his fault" I have very little 
sympathy with epigrams of this kind ; at the 
same time I cannot be blind to the fact that 
there is a large amount of historical evidence 
in favour of the particular one I have quoted. 
Our first mother, Eve, succeeded in muddling 
things terribly, both for her husband and 
children, and has for ever placed those who 
wish to defend motherhood in an awkward 
position. To be confronted by our oppo- 
nents, with Number One as a failure, is 
enough to take away our breath, and we 
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start at the outset severely handicapped. 
Passing over many other instances, which 
will readily occur to the reader, it can hardly 
be denied that Hamlet was singularly un- 
happy in his "mamma." And though Co?rper 
has been thrown in our teeth as a witness on 
the side of mothers, it is very disappointing 
to find that his mother died when he was six 
years old, and that his beautiful lines were 
most probably written under the enchantment 
of distance. He who, on first sight, seems 
our strongest authority, is, therefore, as an 
ally, unsafe and unreliable. 

The other side, however, is not without 
examples. We have, for instance, "the 
mother of Sisera, who looked out of the 
window " to ascertain " why " her son's 
"chariot was so long in coming," and her 
conduct may fairly be put down to anxiety. 
Then there is Mother Ann, who lived in the 
last century and founded the sect of the 
Shakers; also Mother Goose, a poetess of 
the same period, Mother Hubbard and 
Mother Shipton, all of whom may be set 
down on the good side. Last of all there is 
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my mother. I make no apology for intro- 
ducing so personal a matter into the pages 
of this book. It is a duty I owe to her, that 
the good she has done both to me and the 
world shall not " be interred with her bones/' 
My mother is one of those unhappily rare 
females, who combine the characters of 
Martha and Mary in an equal degree. As 
a widow left, some twelve years back, with a 
family of seven, she buckled to her lonely 
and unassisted task with determination and 
religious faith. Trained from an early age 
in habits of domestic life, she had had, up to 
the date of her husband's death, very little 
experience in the department of housekeeping 
connected with rent, taxes, and the balance 
at the banker's. This she rapidly acquired. 
Here is an instance. One evening an in- 
experienced son and herself sat for hours 
endeavouring to &thom the mysteries of a 
bank book; at last, afler an entirely new 
balancing process, they arrived at the cheer- 
ful conclusion that the account was several 
pounds overdrawn. On hearing this latest 
estimate of the family's firtancial position, the 
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eldest daughter, who had been a patient 
spectator all the time, to avoid brain fever, 
went off wisely to bed. Then fresh arith- 
metical experiments were tried on the part 
of mother and son. Towards midnight my 
sister was roused from a refreshing sleep by 
a knock at the door, and the delighted, though 
I should infer wearied, tones of her mother's 
voice, '' It's all right, my dear; we subtracted 
instead of adding." After that, we believe 
the daughter slept the sleep of the just as well 
of the heavy laden. 

Untiring in her management of the house, 
superintending everything down to the filling 
of the salt-cellars, my mother is a living 
refutation of the statement that women are 
unfit for administration She possesses one 
characteristic which is almost unique of its 
kind, viz., the ability to employ her mental 
faculties upon two totally different subjects at 
the same time. This can only be attributed 
to an abnormal development of the feminine 
perceptive power. To one who is not aware 
of this peculiarity — I beg pardon, gift — ^it is 
startling, not to say irritating, to be inter- 
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rupted just as he has arrived at the point 
of some thrilling story, by a question from 
mother as to whether his undergarments 
require mending, or "your hair wants cut- 
ting." Mockers will say this is the result of 
inattention or preoccupation, but they are 
hopelessly wrong. She has followed every 
line of the story; I have her word for it. 
Yet this is nothing to the following. She can 
fall sound asleep in church and yet hear every 
word of the sermon, conducting a spirited 
argument upon the subject when she arrives 
home. It is true her arguments are generally 
confined to the text, or the opening para- 
graph, but this, of course, is due to the fact 
that the pith of everything is in the preamble, 
and one's energies are always freshest at the 
beginning ; in any case we have her word as 
to the £act Though feared by all the trades- 
men and pedlars in the neighbourhood for 
her talents in striking a hard bargain, the cry 
of the distressed never finds in her an unwill- 
ing ear. On the contrary, her overwhelming 
good nature has made her the victim of many 
swindles. To show the extent of her S3rmpa- 
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thies, she was, until quite recent years, a 
r^ular subscriber to the Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews, the Additional Curates' 
Society, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
the Asylum for Idiots. Educated in the 
orthodox high and dry Church of England 
school, she is still, while retaining her 
opinions, eminently liberal and tolerant At 
times distressed at the lines of thought some 
of her children have adopted in religion and 
politics, she has never opposed them; indeed, 
she herself is not wholly unaffected by their 
influence. She no longer supports the con- 
version of the Jews. The new learning of 
the nineteenth century has, however, not 
touched my mother, it has passed her by; 
the atmosphere of her mind is still the atmo- 
sphere of clerical circles when the Oxford 
Revival of the century was running high. 
Besides she is a clergyman's widow, and her 
heart is still in the profession. But she is 
eminently "herself" in the house, and though 
her horizon is by no means limited, it is here 
where her life runs at the full ; and if one 
would see her at her very best, one must 
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arrive at the house when there is going on 
"a move," an evening party, or a house- 
deaning. 

A leading feature of my mother's character 
is that she takes ever3rthing to heart; she 
is earnest, desperately so, and without dis- 
crimination. She despiseth not the day of 
small things. Her grief, her look of intense 
searching pain, of weariness and worry is as 
great over the underdone joint as it is over 
the earthquake reports from France. '' She 
rises while it is yet night," and calleth her 
maidens. Various have been the means by 
which she has endeavoured vainly to rouse 
these slumbering damsels. Bells, stamping, 
shouting, and knocking have all been tried 
in turns. She now uses all these expedients 
en hloc^ with such partial success as is attained 
in the fact that the maidens rise, stamp on 
the floor to give notice they are alive, and 
then go to bed again. To the uninitiated 
stranger, wI}o may be sleeping in the house, 
it is somewhat alarming to be roused from 
one's rest about four in tlie morning by noises 
which suggest the ruin to property likely to 

14 
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attend the Day of Judgment, accompanied 
by shouts, entreaties, wails, and general 
rousers in every sense of the term. Rest on, 
gentle stranger, it is only ''my mother" 
rousing the maids. 

Not for long, though, will you rest In a 
very short time mother is again on the round, 
alternately coaxing and threatening those 
members of the family who are still in their 
rooms. She will not forget you, gentle 
stranger. She will come to your door, bang 
it, rattle it, and as you answer half-asleep 
beneath the clothes, she will tell you with a 
blameless recklessness as to truth, but with a 
graphic power which fills you with dismay, 
as you instinctively jump out of bed — she 
will tell you the breakfast is cold. 

She is the soul of punctuality. To sit 
down five minutes after eight utterly spoils 
her breakfast. To see others come down at 
various times between eight and nine fills her 
with dismay as she thinks of the state of their 
immortal souls. 

But her worst trials are with her maids. 
One unfortunate girl, a more than usually bad 
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specimen of a servant, tried her patience very 
much. I have returned frequency from town, 
weary and depressed. I have walked into 
the dining-room ; there is a subdued myste- 
riousness upon everybody's face ; something 
has evidently happened, and although I guess 
instinctively what it is, I ask the reason. 
Mother answers sadly and impressively, ''I've 
given her warning." ''Is that all?" is the 
remark first upon my lips, but I dare not 
make it, though this is very likely the 
twentieth occasion I have been told the same 
thing about the same girl. 

The final result is always the same. The 
day after the warning the slavey cries, mother 
melts, the warning is retracted, until perhaps 
another day, when the same routine is efifected. 
With regard to this particular girl, we could 
not get rid of her ; we threatened her, warned 
her, offered her wages in advance to leave at 
a moment's notice, so tiresome, idle, and 
careless was her general behaviour. Her one 
redeeming feature consisted in the fact that 
she was fond of my mother in a foolish, un- 
practical kind of ¥ray, and mother knew it 
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and could not resist her tears. And now 
that she has gone, and there is in the house, 
with the exception of the early morning, a 
great calm, the jgirl, in spite of being sacked, 
bullied, and scolded almost out of her wits, 
with a bad character into the bargain — ^this 
girl still sends loving messages to my mother 
at intervals. We are tempted to think that 
it is either the case of water on a duck's back 
or the gnat and the flame ; we cannot under- 
stand such human perversity. But my mother 
says the girl meant well and had a good heart. 
She is evidently beginning to forget the 
broken crockery, the dirty floors, and the 
unbridled insolence.* 

I have already mentioned her talents for 
administration. Her economical talents are 
no less great She can make a pound go 
farther liian any other woman in the world ; 
of that I am convinced. She reduces the 
estimates in a way that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might well envy. You may be 
sitting peacefully in the sitting-room at night, 
reading an interesting and perhaps, thrilling 
* The girl has now come back to us. 
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volume. All at once, without notice, mother 
lowers the gas in such a way as to necessitate 
fresh bearings being taken as to one's position 
in the room and towards one's book. You 
expostulate ; she immediately gives you in 
detail last quarter's gas bill. While you are 
considering whether this is a satisfactory 
answer or not, she rakes out the fire. You, 
slightly exasperated, suggest that ten o'clock 
is early to go to bed, and that it is cold sitting 
up without a fire ; she answers in a tone 
which forbids challenge, that coals are so 
many shillings a ton. As yoii have no means 
of testing her statements, it is, on the whole, 
more judicious to remain silent 

None the less her methods are successful, 
and it is a positive marvel to most house- 
keepers how mother keeps us alive on so 
little. Indeed, though we are poor, mother 
knows, by an artful process, how to make us 
appear rich. 

She is to be seen sometimes on a Sunday 
afternoon, apparently reading a good work 
by a worthy divine, but within the book is 
another, entitled Tasty Dishes^ which she is 
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digesting with a view to the next week's meals. 
When she has finished reading a sufficient 
number of receipts, she puts Tasty Dishes 
aside, and turns to the goody goody one, and 
' — ^yes, reader, it must be confessed — goes to 
sleep. Still, she is never in her puddings, 
pies, or tarts a slavish copyist of other people's 
receipts ; she has her own ideas, which she 
carries out in her own peculiar way. A few 
instances will suffice. The book orders 
six eggs, mother says, ''Nonsense, two are 
plenty ; " the book orders a pound oif butter, 
mother inserts dripping ; the book orders a 
pint of fresh milk, mother uses a tablespoonful 
of ''condensed," or makes experiments with 
water. 

This will exonerate her from the charge of 
plagiarism, yet I often feel how much I should 
like to taste a dish made from one of the 
receipts as they stand in the book; but 
mother never gives the book a chance. 

To tell the plain truth, she has rather spoilt 
us all. She has never been able long to 
sustain an air of severity, even as we have 
seen with refiactory servants. Her heart 
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is alwa]rs welling up with sympathy, with 
kindness, with thought for eveiything and 
everybody. 

She has an intuitive perception if the least 
thing is wrong; she investigates all your 
little wants ; she will not rest a moment if 
she hears that even a button is off your shirt 
She will analyse you from head to foot ; take 
your bearings as to looks, clothes, and boots ; 
she will tell you where you are wanting with 
force and directness. She will spend hours 
setting you to-rights, making clothes that for 
reasons of economy you may have refused to 
buy, but which she has made up her mind 
you shall have. She will advance you every 
penny in the house, if you only say you are 
in need, and there is, in fact, no limit to her 
large-heartedness, but the limit of straitened 
means, about which she mourns greatly, not 
for herself, — of herself she rarely thinks, — ^but 
for her children. Poor, did I say we were ? 
no, not while we possess a mother with such 
infinite resources. 

She will sit at her work in the dining-room 
of an evening, cogitating her little plans; 
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meditating over this little matter and that 
little matter, connected with the household, 
full of endless contrivances and schemes to 
make the two ends meet, while at the same 
time her vigorous, noisy, intellectual children 
are discussing the Origin of Eyil, or some 
equally deep and searching problem. She 
will look up, sigh, and say, " All this ques- 
tioning is very sad ; it never used to be so 
when I was a girL What would th^ir dear 
father say?" And perhaps brother and 
sister will argue their point out with vigour 
and efifective hitting. Mother will again look 
up, try to act as peacemaker, make some 
injudicious statement as to the subject, with 
a view to a compromise, the only effect of 
which is to suggest or open up some more 
acute phase of the matter under dis- 
cussion, and more heat is consequently 
generated. 

She takes great mterest in the news of the 
day, though this statement is misleading if 
unexplained. If by news of the day is meant 
Foreign Policy, Egypt, South Africa, the 
Franchise Bill, Midlothian CampaignSi the 
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position of the House of Peers in the English 
Constitution, or the latest phase of any 
political crisis, about all these things she 
is absolutely unconcerned and uninterested. 
Yet she reads the papers diligently. The 
advertisement sheet, which you, intellectual 
reader, throw away so contemptuously, my 
mother takes up, reads, marks, learns, and 
inwardly digests, giving here and there a 
withering criticism at swindles she sees 
through, or over charges she despises, and 
sometimes a cry of delight at a bargain in the 
way of a servant or a saucepan. 

During the coal famine of some years back, 
my mother took in an evening paper, for the 
express purpose of watching, with her son, 
the fluctuations of the market. Those were 
exciting times ; there was war on the Con- 
tinent, the great Gladstone Government at 
home was undergoing crises of daily occur- 
rence, there was the Tichbome case, and a 
royal wedding; and there was feverish ex- 
citement going on in our little home, but 
from none of the events I have mentioned ; 
indeed, as far as I remember, we heard 
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nothing about them, certainly not from the 
lips of my mother. 

Th.e great fact patent to her mind, which 
overshadowed eveiything else, and seemed 
to threaten the very existence of the English 
Constitution, as she understood it, was that 
coals were rising steadily to a price which 
would necessitate the use of coke for ordinary 
combustion. In the face of this dreadful 
alternative, it is little to be wondered at that 
my mother began to doubt about the future 
of England and our Colonial Empire. We 
will,, however, do her the justice of saying 
that she did not attribute the crisis, as most 
of her sisters would have done, to the fault 
of the party in power. She was too far- 
seeing a critic to be guilty of such a blunder, 
apart from the fact that in spite of seeing two 
papers a day, I am sure she was unaware that 
any party was in power. To her the Queen 
represented authority, and it is a very healthy, 
beautiful idea, so far as it goes, however little 
it corresponds to actual facts. 

Mr. Ruskin has said somei^riiere, that his 
favourite heroine is his mother, and he adds. 
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with humour and pathos, "She would most 
certainly have been a saint, but for my father 
and me." 

There can be little doubt that my mother's 
natural inclination for the life of a saint has 
been largely thwarted by the conduct of her 
children. But for my brothers and m3rself 
there is no knowing to what heights of holiness 
she might not have reached, to what peak in 
Darien she might not have attained. 

Hitherto, we who haunt the plains and 
valleys of common-place life have restrained 
her flight, and between you and me, reader, 
though I know mother regrets it, we are not 
sorry. The classic and saintly tjrpes of 
character are beautiful in their way, rounded 
off, whole and complete, but they only please 
the artistic eye and charm the sesthetic taste. 
They are too &r up in the clouds to gain much 
of our sympathy. But a character in which 
we can trace imperfections and humours, 
peculiarities which win our affectioui because 
they are so human, has with me more fascina- 
tion than a Madonna or a Venus. And of 
one thing I am convinced ; if my mother were 
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more of a saint, she would be so much the 
less a mother, and lose to a large extent the 
beauty which springs from the variety and 
complexity of human conduct 

I began with a quotation, and with a quota- 
tion I will end. Sir Richard Steele knew, 
and no man better, how to say beautiful 
things in a graceful manner. This is what 
he wrote of a celebrated lady, and the 
sentence is capable of present application — 



'* To love her is a liberal education. 
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